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EDITORIAL NOTES 


INCE we last wrote a General Election has been held and nearly 
two thousand candidates, of all degrees of opinion, education and 
honesty have placed their views on a large number of subjects 
before the electorate. In the middle of it we wondered (though we 
did not wonder very long) whether any single one of them would devote 
as much as two minutes to any of the public questions to which, from time 
to time, we give attention in this place. Government touches our lives 


at many points other than those commonly discussed, and the State has 


many activities besides those of taxing, defending and financially 
assisting the population. It builds extensively and indirectly controls 


_ much building that it does not directly undertake; it has a hand in higher 
education ; it erects Committees on subjects such as Medals, Printing and 


the Teaching of English; it produces a host of articles—stamps, coins, 


’ etc.—into the making of which aesthetic considerations enter or should 
enter ; it is responsible for public museums, libraries and art galleries ; 
it can act well or ill towards public parks, memorials and a host of other 


amenities which are daily present with us. Yet its operations in all these 


| departments are left largely to chance and, at best, devoted wirepulling. 
_ They cannot be made into election issues, and we are never sure of having 
Members who will keep them steadily in view. 


; a a a 

+ . ; 
E are not so utopian, or so monomaniac, as to suggest that public- 
spirited persons of taste and education should organise themselves 


into an aggressive minority, like the Prohibition fanatics, and cast their 
votes into the scale solely according to the relative satisfactoriness of 
their candidates with respect to this group of questions. We neither hope 
‘nor desire that a candidate, preoccupied with questions of life and. 


A 
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death, should be blackmailed by groups of enthusiasts with question- 
naires about the humanities, the amenities and the arts, who will let 
him understand that unless he does his best to save Kensington Square, 
to abolish the reducing machine at the Mint, to get the British Museum 
grant increased and to ventilate the scandal of Regent Street, they will 
take their votes over to the other man, be he Communist or what not. 
At the same time we do feel that with six hundred and fifteen members 
in the House, most of them habitually silent on economic issues, and 
most of those who speak repeating each other ad nauseam, it is 
reasonable to suggest that a few M.P.’s might do their country service 
by specialising in the kind of questions that are never made political 
issues although they are politically determined. And it occurs to us 
that there is a class of members who ought to be peculiarly fitted, and 
may be deemed to be peculiarly called, to deal with this sort of matter. 
We refer to the University members. 


7) 7 a 


HE Universities are in a unique privileged position. They are the 

only exceptions to the geographical rule; their graduates are 
allowed to be plural voters with one vote on their residence qualification 
and one on their educational qualification. This special franchise can 
only be justified if it produces special results, if Parliament (in fact) 
derives from it elements which would otherwise be lacking in the House. 
We were struck during the election by the extremely ‘‘ Party’ character 
of the appeals for support for the various candidates. We do not wish 
for a moment to discuss the respective merits either of the candidates, or 
of their parties, or of their parties’ policies regarding Free Trade, the 
Ruhr, and the other ‘‘issues”’ of the day. But we were struck forcibly 
(and should have been equally uneasy had these appeals been sent out 
out bythe Liberalorganisations) by the elaborate instructions to Unionists 
sent out by Oxford and Cambridge. Every effort, they were told from 
Oxford, was to be made to keep out Professor Gilbert Murray, not 
because he was Professor Murray, but because he bore the Liberal label, 
aM first choices’ should be distributed thus and thus between his two 
rivals. 


a 7) a 


E do not reflect on either of these rivals. Lord Hugh Cecil is an 

independent-minded man of great courage and intellectual distine- 
tion and Sir Charles Oman has on occasion spoken in the House about 
topics which the party man ordinarily neglects. Our point is that the 
Universities—even from the selfish point of view, as wishing to justify 
and preserve their privileged status—ought to try to rise out of the 
party arena. Their members may vote in the most violently partisan 
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way when they are voting as private citizens in Kensington or Torquay, 
but when they are using their extra votes as graduates they should 
vote as persons detached from the ordinary economic conflicts and 
especially concerned with those questions which are not affairs of bread 
and butter and of maps. What is the good of University men having a 
member to themselves if they regard their prerogative simply as a means 
of giving Mr. Somebody one more vote to add to his majority ? The 
special franchise should imply a special responsibility and a special 
function. We should like to see every man who stands for a University 
seat standing as an Independent and judged not solely on his ‘‘political”’ 
views but partly on his capacity for standing for culture in the House 
and keeping an eye on the activities of the state which we have men- 
tioned. And those who are elected we should like to see paying 
especial attention to those subjects. There was once, we believe, a 
University member who sat in the House for years and made only one 
speech. That was on Home Rule. 


@ a @ 


aaa may remember that three years ago we printed an Ode, 
by Sir Theodore Cook, which won the Silver Medal for Literature 
at the Brussels Olympic Games, 1920. The Games next year are to be 
held in Paris, and three medals are again being offered for literary com- 
positions. The jury for Literature includes MM. Claudel, Bourget, 
d’Annunzio, Maeterlinck and Ibanez, Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Bridges, and our own French correspondent M. Albert Thibaudet. 
The contest is open to the world ; manuscripts submitted must be un- 
published ; a thousand lines in verse or twenty thousand words in prose 
must not be exceeded. MSS. must celebrate or discuss sport or athletic 
exercise of some sort, but any form is admissible from the lyric to the 
argumentative essay. The awards will be made in the summer during 
the progress of the Games. British MSS. must reach the British H.Q. 
by January 25th at latest. The British Committee on Literary Contests 
is composed of literary men and literary athletes, including Sir Charles 
Walston, Sir Owen Seaman, the Rev. de R. S. Courcy-Laffan, Mr. E. B. 
Osborn, Mr. Bernard Darwin, Colonel Philip Trevor (‘‘ Dux”), Mr. 
Hugh Walpole and Mr. Bohun Lynch. 


‘ ga v7) 7] 


. 


HE time allowed is short, but we hope that a good number of 
; manuscripts will be forthcoming from this country which has taught 
_ the world its games. What Pindar did not scorn to do is beneath no 
_ man’s notice. During the last few years several books have appeared 
_ in this country which might well have appealed to any jury of the kind, 
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notably Mr. Cardus’s Cricket Book and Mr. Masefield’s Reynard the 
Fox. Time being short, we suppose that it is unlikely that many people 
will find it possible to write ad hoc compositions. But there are probably 
some who have ready to hand works which satisfy the conditions, and 
we cannot see any reason why they should not submit them. 


a go 7 


N the present issue there is a mixture of types which some of our 

readers will find disagreeable. We have not suddenly gone mad, and 
wehave no notion of turning THE Lonpon Mercury intoa type-specimen 
book. The explanation of the occurence is that we have just changed 
printers, that the change of printer involves a change of type, and that 
(at this period of the year especially) the change could not conveniently 
be affected without a transition number. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IX months ago France possessed three living writers of incontested 
supremacy :—Anatole France, Pierre Loti and Maurice Barrés. To-day 
only Anatole France, the eldest, survives. The death of the author of 
La Colline Inspirée was unexpected. He went to bed, apparently in fair 
health, at 11 p.m., on the night of December 4th, and a little before midnight 
his wife perceived that he was in great pain. He died of angina pectoris before 
she couldsummon help. Maurice Barrés was born in 1862 at Charres-sur-Moselle, 
in the Vosges, of pure Lorraine family on the mother’s side, though his father 
came from Auvergne. All his life Barrés emphasized the fact that he was a 
citizen of Lorraine. He first won public attention by Sous 2 Oed des Barbares, 
in 1888, to which M. Paul Bourget drew emphatic notice. This success was 
rapidly followed by that of ZL’ Homme Libre, and Le Jardin de Berenice. These 
books were written in a style which was obscure and slightly fantastic, but 
strangely musical and delicate ; in spite of his repeated and fierce attacks on the 
substance of Renan, it was obvious that, in manner, the author wasa congenital 
Renanian. There was a feminine quality in the work, and Barrés was nick- 
named ‘‘ Mademoiselle Renan.” He took an entirely new turn in the patriotic 
works of his second period, of which Les Déracinés was the most widely read. 
It was a case of sudden change from excess of individualism to a nationalism 
without bonds. Of the later works of Barres, which were extremely numerous 
and of his political action, we cannot speak here. He was a remarkable figure, 
tall, with a pale complexion and straight black hair, a Roman nose and 
mysterious veiled eyes, dreaming under half-shut eyelids. He was a passionate 
defender of national sentiment, and what he called ‘‘ma chanson elliptique et 
heurtée” is certain of a permanent place in French literature. 
77) 7) a 
HE editors of Tudor Church Music, which is in course of publication by the 
Oxford University Press under the auspices of The Carnegie Trust in this 
country, are appealing through the press for assistance from the possessors of old 
part books. Most music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries exists only in 
MS., written not in score but in part books, one voice toa book. The difficulties 
of collation are obvious, and the work of publication has been considerably ham- 
pered by the lack of certain voice parts which cannot be traced to the usual sources 
though many, doubtless, are still extant in private libraries. In music for the 
Latin Rite, for instance, it frequently happens that a Mass or Motet exists only 
in one set of books. When this is defective the editors have to choose between 
publishing an incomplete version or revising the missing part or parts. The 
editors, aiming to produce a complete corpus of Tudor Church Music, appeal to 
all private owners of part books for permission to examine and, if necessary, use 
their material. Communications should be addressed to the Reverend A. Rams- 
botham, Charterhouse, London, E.C.1. 
¥7] 72] 57] 
N connection with the Palace of Arts at the British Empire Exhibition next 


year, Country Life is organising a competition for the best decoration and 
furnishing of a hall, dining-room and bedroom representing the domestic art of 
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to-day. Prizes are offered ranging from 125 guineas to 20 guineas to the amount 
of four hundred guineas. Sir Edward Lutyens, R.A., Sir Lawrence Weaver 
and Mr. Norman Wilkinson are named among the judges. The awards are 
expected to be published in Country Life on January 11th. 


7) a a 


HE 23rd Annual Dinner of the Representatives of the Fine Art Trade, 
seed with The Fine Art Provident Institution, will be held at the Royal 
Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant, on Friday, January 11th. Mr. F. W. 
Fox, President of the Fine Art Provident Institution, will be in the Chair with 
Mr. Percy Johnson of Messrs. Leggett Brothers in the Vice-Chair. Tickets may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. F. H. C. Bathurst, ‘‘Messines,” Eastbury 
' Road, Bushey, Herts. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


ih Winter Owl, edited by Robert Graves and William Nicholson and 

published at 12s. 6d. by Cecil Palmer is as good as the two “‘ Owls.” There 
are contributions by W. H. Davies, Edmund Blunden, Philip Guedalla, 
David Garnett and T. E. Lawrence, who writes with unique inside knowledge 
on the Arab revolt. Best of all there is a poem by Thomas Hardy anda Sonnet 
entitled ‘‘ Tracked” by one of the most successful of all Max Beerbohm’s 
creations, Enoch Soames. The format is, as usual, delightful. 

The latest number of Zhe Golden Hind, published by Chapman and Hall, 
contains literary contributions by Ethel Colburne Mayne, Norman Davey, 
Clifford Bax and Samuel Hoare. The illustrations of this Quarterly maintain 
their high standard and there is a beautiful woodcut by Y. Urushibara as well 
as a particularly fine drawing by Austin Spare himself. 

We have been sent the first number of Zhe Cambridge Hrtstorical Journal, a 
six-shilling review of apparently irregular appearance, for the next number is 
not promised until October, 1924. Mr. G. P. Gooch contributes a paper on 
Baron Von Holstein who, more than any other man, controlled Germany’s 
foreign policy from the fall of Bismarck until his own retirement in 1906. 

Foreign Affairs, an American Quarterly, is an example of those extremely 
well-produced magazines in which America is so rich. Edward Hoare, a member 
of the American Peace Commission at Versailles, in an article called. ‘‘ The 
Running Sands” emphasises the absolute necessity of American intervention in 
Europe both on the grounds of political expediency and moral principle. 

The whole difference between Viszon, a new literary Quarterly, published in 
Sidney, New South Wales, and Secesszon, a typical American poetry magazine, 
lies in the fact that while the former indulges in an orgy of capital letters the 
latter prefers to avoid them as muchas possible. Nothing could more clearly 
describe the nature of the two papers. 

It is becoming the fashion now for Public Schools to issue from time to time 
literary supplements with the ordinary copies of the school magazines. We 
have before us Zhe Tower of Wellington and Zhe Beacon of Malvern. They are 
both, except in size and cover, remarkably similar and, for reasons other than 
their own intrinsic merit, interesting. 


ALFRED NOYES 
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PO Ein 1 


EIGHT POEMS 


Thoughts of New England 


LOUCESTER streets walking in Autumn twilight, 
Gi Kineburgh’s cottage and old Raven Tavern, 
That Hoare he kept, the Puritan, who tired 
Or fired, and took a passage in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
Gloucester streets walking in frost-clear hour— 
Of ‘‘ Captains Courageous ”’ as a boy read, thinking, 
And sea-ports, ships, and all that boy desired... 
Walt Whitman, history-scraps and Huck Finn’s cavern : 
My thoughts went wondering how the New England Folk 
Walked twilight now, watched stars steady or blinking— 
If thoughts came Eastward as mine Westward went. 
Of our ‘‘ Citizen,” the ‘‘ Massachusetts Times,”’ 
And the boys crying them perhaps about their lanes. 
But those no historied ground of Roman or Danes. 


What are the streets that have no memories, 

That are not underset by ancient rubbish ? 

Where gables overhang, and the quarters clang 
From Cathedral towers, and the slops or dinner dish, 
Hurried a man voids handily into the gutter : 

And ghosts haunt the streets and of old troubles mutter. 
Where steel and scarlet of the military 

And routine use flash vivid momentarily ; 
Imagination stricken unaccountably 

At full day into pictures not looked for even, 

And children from their play by curfew driven. 


Are there men of my blood over Atlantic 
Wondering there what light is growing thick 

By Severn and what real thing Cotswold is ? 

Are there men walking slow till tiredness leads in 
To write or read till the night’s veil grows thin ; 
Insatiate desiring what hope would win ? 
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Is the air clear there as Thoreau’s prose, 

With frost and sparkling water, and day’s close 
As mild, as soft as shows in ‘‘ Evangeline” ? 
(Since all verse from the air or earth does win). 


Do they hear tell of Domesday Book, and not 

Think of this Gloucester where the scrivener wrote 
Command of reeves first set their lists to begin ? 

Do they wish walk at evening where the earls went in 

And William: Are there not crowns of England old 

That first in Gloucester’s Abbey showed their gold ? 

Can villas contain man in unloving hold 

As here the cornered, the nooked low-ceilinged beetle-browed 
Houses cloak man in ; or the strict thoroughfares 

Stone or asphalt-paved ally to man ? 


Are there great joys in April her high days 
For those who cannot high imaginations see 
Of other men builded, stirred to a great praise ? 
Cotswold earthing profound for white material, 
Masses of stone gone slender as a silver birch, 
Upwards in dazzle to an arching azure. 


O where in the new towns shall recompense come, 

For the market-days, the week-end trouble without measure, 
The crowded four ways and cattle markets boom, 

And country faces seen often with so much pleasure. ? 


Can New England think deep thoughts of her bye-ways, 
Is Abana and Pharpar a balance for 

Severn receiving Avon, at her knot of highways, 

Her Abbey township, beneath so high a cloud floor ? 


But nevertheless one would go very willingly 

At the year’s turn, where Washington or Lincoln walked, 

Or praise ‘‘Drum Taps ”’ or ‘‘This Compost,” and hear talked 
Speech of Lowell, or Hawthorn, or Holmes and be 

Pleased with citizenship of Gloucester or Worcester 

And companionship of veterans or veterans’ sons 

Of the Wilderness or Richmond, see the old guns 

That set Chattanooga’s thronged woods astir ; 

Or woke terror in steadfastness with red anger. 


But not for longer than the strangeness lasted. 
Severn yet calls not to be resisted : 
And the mix of Dane thoughts, Roman, with Middle-Age 
Calls all love out to mark on any page 
B 
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The glory of Peter’s Abbey high up in Summer, 

Or low in Winter’s gloom, and a wavering shape, 

Are more than is ever seen by foreign comer 

To Connecticut, or Staten or Providence with its cape, 
Being loveliness and history and height in one. 


And there is nothing uprooted that is not changed. 

Better to stay and wonder in the half light 

How New England saunters where Kipling loved and ranged, 
And watch the starling flocks in first autumn flight. 


The New World has qualities its own, 

But the Old not yet decrepit or withered is grown, 

And brick and timber of age five centuries known 

Are consolation for poverty enough 

Against New York, where they say Opera is brilliant, 

And the byeways with five dollar notes are strown. 

The stuff of Liberty is a varying stuff, 

But from Grant’s men, Lee’s men, noblemen should never want. 


New Year's Eve 


As if green buds grew. In the low West a slender 
Streak of last orange. Guns mostly deadest still. 
And a noise of limbers near, coming down the hill. 
Nothing doing, nothing doing, and a screed to write, 
Candles enough for books, a sleepy delight 
In the warm dugout, day ended. Nine hours to the light. 
There now and then now, one nestled down snug, 
A head is enough to read by, and cover up with a rug. 


A VELUY and New Year’s eve, and the time as tender 


Electric. Clarinet sang of a Hundred Pipers 

(And hush-awe mystery vanishes like tapers 

Of tobacco smoke,) there was a great hilarity then ! 

Breath and a queer tube magicked sorrow from men. 

Here was no soul’s cheat, friends were of love over there— 
How past thought, returning sweet ! yet the soldier must dare. 


| 
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Old Tale 


What easier thing to fling the bits away, 
But still one gathers fragments, and looks for wire, 
Or patches it up like some old bicycle tyre. 


I: one's heart is broken twenty times a day, 


Bicycle tyres fare hardly on roads, but the heart 

Has a longer time than rubber, they sheath a cart 

With iron ; so lumbering and slow my mind must be made— 
To bother the heart and to teach things and learn it its trade. 


The Cloud 


NE could not see or think, the heat overcame one, 
With a dazzle of square road to challenge and blind one— 
No water was there, cow parsley the only flower 

Of all May’s garland this torrid before-summer hour ; 

And but one ploughman to break ten miles of solitariness. 

No water, water to drink, stare at, the lovely clean-grained one. 


Where like a falcon on prey, shadow flung downward 

Solid as gun-metal, the eyes sprang sunward 

To salute the silver radiance of an Atlantic high 
Prince of vapour required (of the retinue 

Continual changing) of the outer-sea’s flooding sun. 

Cloud royal, born, called and ordered to domination, 

A true monarch of air forced to service and station, 

And directed on duties of patrolling the considered blue 

But what his course required being fulfilled, what fancy 

Of beyond-imagination did his power escape to 

With raiment of blown silver. 
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Smudgy Dawn 


MUDGY dawn scarfed with military colours 

Northward, and flowing wider like slow sea water, 

Woke in lilac and elm and almost among garden flowers. 
Birds a multitude ; increasing as it made lighter. 
Nothing but I moved by railings there ; slept sweeter 
Than kings the country folk in thatch or slate shade, 
Peace had the grey West, fleece clouds sure in its power, 
Out on much-Severn I thought waves readied for laughter 
And the fire-swinger promised behind elm pillars 
A day worthy such beginning to come after. 


Dawn came not surprising, but later widened 

To great space and a sea of many colours 

With slate and pink and blue above the frightened 

Mud fields soiled and heavy with War’s dolours— 

And the guns thumped and threatened, 

While the bacon frizzled, and the warm incense heightened, 
Drifting in bays and dugouts slowly lightened. 

First light bringing the thought what familiar star 

There was, of town, farm, cottage, over there, over yonder, 
And by day before duty settled awhile to 

A companionship of good talk, forgetting night’s woe. 


Tobacco 


‘ , TeeN tobacco came, when Raleigh first did bring 
The herb unfabled, the plant of peace, the king 
Of comfort bringers, then indeed new hope 

Came to the host of poets with new scope 

New range of power, since one henceforth might sit 

Till midnight and still further, and the war of wit 

More kindly and warm coloured till dawn came in 

And pierced the crevices with daylight thin. 

Raleigh he knew, but could not the impossible 

Terror of flying steel and bronze foretell 

Hurtle, scream and impact of to-day’s missile, 

Nor the imaginary hurt on the body’s vessel. 

Raleigh he knew by friendly camp fire, nights round; and took 
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Company, warmth, wine—gave counsel—with careless joke, 
But could not guess that Gloucester men would hide 

Five cigarettes a day or more inside 

Their breast the one thing unsodden, or go supperless 
The better next day’s tobacco taste to bless— 

Wonder at fogs, stars, posts, till headaches came 

To keep those five small tubes in number the same 

The Verey lights, grasses, sandbags, rifle-touches, mud— 
Crampt in uncouth postures men crouched or stood— 
For woodbine breakfast or the spilling of blood. 

Raleigh, rapier or pistolet who handled, 

Could not conceive the great cylinder bundled 

Incredibly through air, nor the holding off 

From imagination the bellow, the blast-cough 
Minnie-werfer she had in her cross times, 

And what comfort the beloved brown vegetable 

Should bring to fear—brave men past soul unable, 

Or well had blessed his curling, unmatched fumes 
Himself the patron saint of tobacco takers, 

Whether on field of battle or tn warm-lit rooms. 


Brimscombe 


NE lucky hour in middle of my tiredness 
(): came under the pines of the sheer steep 
And saw the stars like steady candles gleam 
Above and through ; Brimscombe wrapped (past life) in sleep ! 
Such body weariness and ugliness 
Had gone before, such tiredness to come on me— 
. This perfect moment had such pure clemency 
That it my memory has all coloured since, 
Forgetting the blackness and pain so driven hence. 
And the naked uplands from even bramble free. 
That ringed-in hour of pines, stars, and dark eminence. 
(The thing we looked for in our fear of France). 


IVOR GURNEY 
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The Last Sorrow 


7 IS not forgetfulness, or love’s decrease, 
Or waning grief I dread—these cannot be ; 
Unaltered, and unalterable for me, 
The thoughts that thrilled the hour of her surcease. 
It is that, with the restless years’ increase, 
The precious past recedes remorselessly ; 
Things as she saw them we shall fail to see, 
And contacts, severed one by one, shall cease. 
To feel that she, her thoughts and her concerns, 
Once as immediately near as dear, 
Shall, as each anniversary returns, 
More distant and more obsolete appear ; 
This, the last sorrow that affliction learns, 
The added loss of every added year. 


W. S. GODFREY 


Dear, Thou Hast Sweetened Death 


| Dex thou hast sweetened Death! I left you there 


I watched you vanish through the mystic gate ; 
Fain would I follow, but imperious fate 
Barred me, and carried you I know not where. 
That darkling door—that way so bleak and bare— 
My lonely footsteps strangely fascinate ; 
I hover near, and, all impatient, wait 
My call, the immense experiment to share. 
But shall I wake from that dissolving sleep, 
Or waking, find you on the further side ? 
I seek no other world, unless it keep 
In charge for me, unchanged, if glorified, 
Her for whom here I cannot cease to weep— 
My wife, my only love, my darling bride. 


W. 8. GODFREY 
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TWO SONGS 


I 


UCH louder was the Song of the Cigadas 
M Upon the Mountain-side, before the day : 
The Mountain-side between the two Posadas, 
The two Posadas on Puerto Bay. 


I hear the Sussex Crickets in the hay. 
Much louder was the song of the Cigadas. 


II 


(1) 
ING to me of the Island, O daughter of Cohoolin, sing. 
S Sing to me of the West : 
Sing to me of the girth loosened and the lax harp string 
And of rest. 


(2) 


Beyond the skerries and beyond the outer water 
There lies the land. 
Sing to me of the Island O daughter of Cohoolin, O High 


And of the Overstrand. [King’s daughter. 
(3) 
I desire to be with Brandan and his companions in the quiet 
And to drink of their Spring. [ places. 
Sing to me of the Islands and of the Blessed Faces 
. O Daughter of Cohoolin sing ! 


H. BELLOC 
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GRUB STREET NIGHTS 


By J. C. SQUIRE 
N—_THE GOLDEN SCILENS 


ITTLE Mackenzie Wile lived with his little wife in a little flat 
near Walham Green. He was half Scotchman and half Jew: 
an alarming combination on paper but, in this instance, not at 
all alarming in the flesh. A more agreeable and harmless little 

pair than he and his wife never existed : everybody who knew them 
shared their regret that they had no children, though adding the silent 
rider that perhaps it was just as well in one way because they found it 
hard enough to live as it was. People who knew him very slightly would 
refer to him kindly behind his back as “‘ poor little Mackenzie,” though 
they addressed him as ‘‘Wile”; he was very seldomed Mistered 
whether in his presence or out of it. ‘SA good little soul,” they would 
say ; and ‘‘he really does know an awful lot about some things” ; and, 
more pompously, “‘he is an extraordinary mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity.” 

The simplicity was always charming and the shrewdness was some- 
times useful. Men smiled in a friendly way when they conjured up a 
picture of him: the small shabby figure, the round head, the crinkly 
fair hair growing thin on top, the wide eyes behind the round spectacles, 
the squat fleshy nose, the small fair moustache over a mouth half-open 
in a timid apologetic smile. He always peered round an editor’s door 
with the look of one who feared to be thrown downstairs, and wished to 
disarm the enemy by a frank revelation of his willingness to go at a 
word if he was not wanted. Yet who could have had the heart to kick 
him out? He would often, so peculiar was his scale of values, show 
surprise as well as regret when proposals were ‘‘ turned down” which 
nobody but he would have made. Sometimes he wished a weekly to 
take a full-length review article on a young Polish novelist whom he 
thought ought to be translated ; sometimes he desired eight pages in a 
congested monthly for the full exposition of a new fact he had discovered 
regarding the parentage or place of marriage of some Elizabethan writer, 
a Greene or a Marston, or a new theory as to the printer of some volume 
of sonnets by Googe or Watson. He was very interested, so why was 
not everybody ? It all seemed very arbitrary to him, but he made all the 
suggestions he could, and every now and then his suggestions were 
welcomed. The weeklies gave him a few books to review ; the Zzmes 
Literary Supplement occasionally printed a bibliographical communi- 
cation from him as ‘‘ From a Correspondent” ; and at times, because 


something about which he knew had become fortuitously topical, he . 
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appeared with a full-dress article in one of the solid reviews. Odd para- 
graphs he produced in numbers, and he received two or three times a 
week postcards ending ‘‘I expect you know about this: could you do 
us a note?’’ He did hack translation and he engaged in a little private 
trading. He knew all the booksellers, and when he bought from one to 
sell to another, neither minded, because they all liked Wile, and they 
all made their profits, and they all on occasion got valuable information 
and advice from him. This is all put in the past tense : to-day, happily, 
Mackenzie Wile need no longer work as hard as he did and his little 
wife, though she still sews and knits incessantly, no longer has to con- 
ceal her worries under a brave face. From the way in which this 
remarkable transformation took place several lessons may be drawn. 
One is that we can never tell when a hobby, any hobby, may not turn 
out to be useful ; and another that Mackenzie’s simplicity was distinctly 
limited and his shrewdness even more marked than his friends had 
suspected. 

If there was one thing more than another which Mackenzie really 
enjoyed, it was the study of booksellers’ catalogues. At breakfast he 
usually had one propped against his tea-cup; his evenings off were 
invariably devoted to the pastime. Sometimes he had urgent work to 
do, and once or twice a month some literary friend would generously 
come in for a talk. This would cause a commotion. Both the Wiles 
would give the guest an eager welcome, there would be a magnanimous 
contest over the only comfortable arm-chair, and Mackenzie, after a 
hurried search in the bedroom for his wife’s purse, would run out to the 
Walham Arms for three bottles of beer. Most nights were free, however, 
and, while his consort sewed, Mackenzie would pore over the latest cata- 
logues, from the shops and the salerooms, with a stub of pencil in his 
hand and a jumble of worn reference books on the floor beside him. 
He could seldom buy anything unless it was very cheap and promised, 
at need, an easy profit, but he learnt and he loved to learn. Once a 
month, perhaps, tempted by something about which he had special 
knowledge or by a large assortment of unclassified old books which 
might contain treasure, he attended an auction for an hour or two: if 
he bid for a small lot or two the booksellers did not unduly embarrass 
him by competition. It was, therefore, only in the ordinary course of 
things that he should have visited Hodgeby’s rooms on the Monday 
morning when the tenth instalment of the celebrated Vernon collection 
of manuscripts was on view, preparatory to the sale on the following day. 
He had studied the catalogue closely, and there were many interesting 
and valuable items ; in any event he would not have willingly missed an 
important stage in the slow dispersal of that vast and historic collection 
which was taking even more years to break up than had been occupied 
in its formation. nia ' 

He spent most of the morning by the shelves, examining illuminated 
missals, fragments of plays, old vellum deeds, bundles of letters, poems, 
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ecclesiastical accounts : for Sir William Vernon’s taste, if it deserved 
such a name, was very catholic, and he would buy anything so long as 
it was hand-written and old. Mackenzie would have liked to linger over 
many of the lots, but he dared not waste time, and his progress was 
made all the quicker owing to the fact that he always modestly evacuated 
a place which any larger and redder man seemed desirous of occupying. 
He was not a prospective purchaser and he did not wish to intrude. Yet, 
just before noon, he reached a corner which, for some time he showed 
no inclination to leave: and he became so absorbed in a volume that those 
who wished to reach something beyond him were forced rudely to nudge 
him out of the way. Brooks of Oxford Street noticed him with amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ What’s he found now?” he remarked with a smile to another 
trade friend of Mackenzie’s. ‘‘Oh, some curio or other, I suppose,” said 
the friend. Mackenzie was oblivious. At last, unobtrusively slipping his 
volume back into its inconspicuous placehe, turned, and with a firmness 
of movement that he had never achieved before strode out into the street 
and performed an action he had never performed before. He hailed a cab. 

‘* Where to?’ asked the driver. ‘* British Museum. Go like hell,” 
said Mackenzie, not even blushing at the unusual strength of his own 
language. The cabman approximated as nearly as he could to his in- 
structions, and in five minutes pulled up outside the solitude where 
flocks of Venus’ doves softened the austerity of Minerva’s pillars. ‘‘Wait,”’ 
said Mackenzie ; and hastened up the gravel without giving the dubious 
cabby an option. He scuttled through the hall and down the corridor 
to the reading room, nodding to the attendant, who knew him well. 
Behind the central ring of counters he espied the bald head and black 
moustache of Mr. Curtain, the very man he wanted, and, by a stroke of 
luck, in the reading room. Mr. Curtain came to his message. ‘* What 
can I do for you?” he asked. 

‘‘T must have a few minutes with you before lunch,”’ said Mackenzie. 

“Well ?” 

‘I can’t talk here. It isreally important. Take me to a private room. 
I promise it’s worth while.” 

‘Come along then,’’ said Curtain, pursing his li ignedl dth 

@then, sai 2) g ips resignedly, and they 

went off through a swing door to the corner where one of the greatest 
of experts made epochs in bibliographical history. Mackenzie pulled a 
Hodgeby catalogue out of his pocket, laid it down, opened at the last 
lots, and said, with an abruptness that startled his companion, who had 
always regarded him as the mildest of Museum frequenters : ‘‘ It’s about 
this !”’ 

$ What's about what?” asked Mr. Curtain very reasonably. 

Pil tell you in a minute. I’m talking to you in the completest 
confidence, as I know that keen as you are on the Museum my secret 
will be safe with you. Do you know a rich man who can be trusted ?”’ 

‘‘Rather a large order, isn’t it?” observed Mr. Curtain. ‘‘ But I 
daresay I might think of one if you gave me a few moments.... Yes, 
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Ido. . There is a friend of mine called Campbell. He is a rich man, and 
he is completely honest... . Of course he inherited his money.” 

Mackenzie Wile fastened upon the essential and neglected the trim- 
mings. ‘‘]T want tosee him at once,” he said, ‘‘and I will tell you why.” 

Half an hour afterwards, talking excitedly in whispers, they reappeared 
in the Reading Room. Mr. Curtain passed one of his colleagues. “I 
may not be back at all this afternoon,” he remarked. Outside, Wile’s 
cabman, in the last stages of hope deferred, was attempting to engage 
a policeman in conversation. His strained look vanished as he caught 
sight of his long-lost fare. ‘‘ Tell him where to go, please,”’ said Mac- 
kenzie. “‘460, Addison Road, ” said Mr. Curtain. ‘‘ Have you got enough 
for the fare on you?” enquired Mackenzie. ‘‘ That’s all right,” said 
Mr. Curtain. As they ran along the streets behind Oxford Street they 
were both too excited to talk, but occasionally the little man drove in 
points he had made already. ‘‘Ofcourse, as I said,” he remarked several 
times “‘it is only a guarantee I want from Mr. Campbell. It’s quite 
likely that I shan’t need his money. It might go for next to nothing,” 
and ‘‘ You must go straight up there after lunch. They’d better not see 
us together. For goodness’ sake don’t look at it too long, or someone will 
smell a rat. They know you too well.” ‘‘ All right,” Mr. Curtain kept 
replying. As they stopped outside the house in Addison Road he cheered 
his companion with a last reassurance. ‘‘ I’m sure,” he said, ‘‘ that 
Campbell will back you. It would amuse him, and he likes to see 
business men done down.” 


I] 


The sale at Hodgeby’s was the most notable of the season, and the 
only occasion on which the rooms were crowded. Every dealer in London 
was there, though few of them expected to get much that was worth 
having against the competition of the American book-kings who had 
come over especially for the sale: Mr. Ling, of New York, who was 
staying at Claridge’s, Mr. Hopkins, of Philadelphia, who was staying 
at the Carlton, and Major Levinstein, of Chicago, who was staying at 
the Ritz. These three magnates, all wearing confident smiles, sat at the 
big table in the middle ; they were some distance apart and occasionally 
chaffed each other between the events. Around them were their British 
confréres ; behind them a dense miscellany of poor and rich, including 
- several noble collectors who had never been to an auction before, two or 
three ladies on the arms of explanatory cavaliers, small bookselling fry 
from the suburbs, journalists, bibliographers, clerks and pedlars. Mr. 
Curtain was there, no doubt with a watching brief for the Museum ; 
Mr. Wile was also there, holding no communication with Mr. Curtain ; 
and in a corner of the room behind the hammerman’s rostrum, wearing 
an amused smile, was a sunburnt man of middle age, wearing a silk hat, 
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a monocle and a bushy fair beard. To the picture dealers of London he 
was well known as Mr. Sinclair Campbell; some of the booksellers 
might have recollected the name as that of an infrequent purchaser of 
classics through the post, but they were unacquainted with his face and 
took no notice of his presence. at 

The morning’s proceedings, after a quiet beginning, were thrilling 
enough. Prices ran high; when the Saint Louis Book of Hours came 
on, the slight nods and faint syllables of the great Americans produced 
the effect of an artillery battle ; by lunch time a hundred lots had gone, 
and tens of thousands had been spent, most of it by Mr. Ling, and most 
of the rest by the Major and Mr. Hopkins. There was a loud buzz of 
released chatter when the adjournment came and the principal buyers 
went off to fortify themselves with champagne for further plunges. Mr. 
Wile went with the rest down the stairs. Just outside he met Mr. 
Campbell, who took him affably to the next corner and then whispered 
in his ear: ‘‘It’s all right, my boy. I said you could go to five hundred 
if anybody smells a rat. But I find it amusing in there. I don’t care if 
it’s thousands. You can go on as far as you like. Ifit looks like break- 
ing me, I shall take my hat off, and then you can stop. I shall be back 
at two-thirty.”’ 

He was. So was Mr. Curtain. Mackenzie Wile, after a gobble at a 
tea-shop, was back long before. Time, he found, was dragging into- 
lerably now. He watched the clock crawl, and wondered if the sale would 
ever be resumed ; he listened wearily to the jocular conversations of men 
who seemed to think the day a day like other days: he surprised one 
acquaintance who addressed him by answering with something very 
like curtness. ‘‘ Well, I’m hanged,” thought the man, ‘‘it’s like being 
charged by a rabbit.” At last the auctioneer climbed again to his pulpit 
and his voice rang out announcing the néxt lot. Scattered voices, an 
enquiry, a few taps of the hammer, and then the same sequence in mono- 
tonous repetition. Mr. Curtain came back to his corner, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, replete and almost grinning, to his. More big lots turned up ; 
there were prolonged encounters and deep breaths were drawn as the 
giants advanced their bids, now in tens, now in fifties, now in hundreds, 
and once, for a wild half-minute, in thousands. The room grew dimmer; 
the lights were turned on; the end of the day’s business was approaching. 
Most of the general public gradually dispersed, and the Major and 
Mr. Hopkins, glutted, took their leave also. Mr. Ling, alone of the 
Americans, remained ; but he had snapped the elastic over his note-book 
and looked rather like a man who was seeing something out ; perhaps 
he wanted to watch the London booksellers who had remained in force, 
hoping to pick up a few things towards the end. Lot 190 went for twenty- 
five shillings : the laconic diary of a French officer in the Seven Years’ 
War. Lot 191 fetched even less: some letters from Miss Anna Seward. 
As 193 drew near our poor Mackenzie felt like bursting; he tried to keep 
his face still and dared not catch any human eye. The moment came. 
The auctioneer held up a bundle; ‘‘ No. 193, three domestic account 
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books, one of them of the early seventeenth century.” An attendant took 
it from him and passed it down to the table around which sat a dozen 
booksellers. They glanced at each book: two of them were patently late 
and dull, and the other was indecipherable, except for an occasional head- 
line such as “‘For Ye Ague,” ‘‘To Roste a Capon.” Hardly worth 
having on a day like this! ‘‘A pound?” suggested the auctioneer. No 
voice replied, as Mackenzie, with magnificent will-power, controlled 
himself lest eagerness should breed suspicion. ‘‘ Well, ten shillings,” 
said the auctioneer, sighing over the meanness and shortsightedness of 
mankind. ‘* Ten,” broke out Mackenzie, in a voice so unintentionally 
loud that he could not help blushing. Somebody at the table flapped 
the parcel over again and nodded carelessly ; ‘‘ Fifteen shillings bid. A 
pound for 193. Twenty-five shillings bid.” Mackenzie’s rival glanced at 
him ; he knew him and chanced it. ‘‘Two pounds,” he said. ‘‘ Ten,” 
said Mackenzie. ‘*‘ Three pounds,” replied the other bidder, and now a 
wizened and spectacled dealer with a walrus moustache looked up from 
his calculations, and cut in with three pounds ten. ‘‘ Four pounds,”’ 
continued Mackenzie. ‘‘ Five,” said the first ; then as though involun- 
tarily, a lay spectator at the back suddenly committed himself to six, and 
looked sorry for it. ‘‘Seven,” mechanically proceeded Mackenzie ; 
** Wonder who he’s bidding for,” whispered Brooks of Oxford Street to 
his neighbour, for they both knew the limits of Wile’s purse. Mackenzie 
was unconscious of comment, and went on to nine pounds. 

It was at this point that Mr. Ling, who had been meditating, began 
to take notice. He had done very well, and felt like a little sport. How 
slowly these Britishers (for he always used that offensive term) were 
creeping up; how cautiously they schemed for this bit of old rubbish. 
Now was the opportunity for a little jovial Napoleonism just to oxy- 
genise em. ‘‘ Ten pound bid,” remarked the auctioneer, scarcely able to 
conceal his astonishment ; the astonishment broke through all his guards 
when, emphatic and nasal, the voice of the American rang out “‘ Fifty.” 
Mr. Ling always stopped smiling when he made a joke; but almost 
everybody else laughed aloud as this monstrous extinguisher came down 
on the competitors. ‘‘No hope of a secretive purchase now,” was the 
expression which Mr. Curtain read on Mackenzie’s resolute face: ‘‘ The 
landslide has begun and I’m going full out.” ‘‘ Sixty,” said Mackenzie ; 
“‘ A hundred,” rejoined Mr. Ling. The professionals looked bewildered. 
What had Wile found out? Was Ling merely coming in on spec. ? or did 
he knaw too? One of them, unable to resist temptation, came in next 
with ‘“‘a hundred and ten,” which Mackenzie capped with ‘‘a hundred 
and fifty,” and Mr. Ling with ‘‘two hundred.” The bidding had now 
emerged from its slow peregrination through obscure byways and was 
bowling down a broad boulevard in the full view of all. ‘“Three hundred,” 
said Mackenzie. ‘‘ Fifty,” said Ling, and then his humble rival, with a 
sharp snap, fired out ‘‘ five hundred.” 

There was a loud rustle, and a noise like that which greets the ascen- 
sion of fireworks. Mr. Ling paused : the joke was going too far ; what 
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was this darned old account-book anyway? But the challenge had been 

his and he did not like to be beaten. With a completely impassive face 

he broke all records by advancing in a leap to two thousand. 
Mackenzie stole a glance at Mr. Campbell. He saw with agony Mr. 


Campbell’s hands moving towards his hat, then with inexpressible relief ~ 


observed Mr. Campbell to clutch both rims of it firmly and squeeze it 
down on his head, his eyeglass remaining firmly set and his white teeth 
showing through his beard. It was still all right. ‘‘ Going,” announced 
the auctioneer. ‘‘ Three thousand,’’ shouted Mackenzie Wile. Mr. Ling 


shook his head and stood up ; the hammer came down with a smack; — 


and the room broke into loud applause, as men always will in such places 
when they think somebody has given too much for something. Strangers 
slapped Mackenzie on the back; Mr. Ling himself then struggled through 
to him. ‘‘ Well, boy,” he said with an admiring gaze, ‘‘ I’m darned if I 
know what we were bidding for, but I’m glad you've got it.” The 
implied question was not answered ; Mackenzie was preoccupied with 
getting his prize away. A deposit was asked for ; a cheque was promptly 
written out by Mr. Campbell ; a bank was telephoned to ; and three men 
stole away to tea in Addison Road. ‘‘ It was worth it,” smugly remarked 
Mr. Campbell as they parted later, ‘‘and remember it’s a loan from me. 
The purchase is yours.” 

Seven days later, after the first undirected curiosity had been forgotten, 
the booksellers of two continents were biting themselves with rage. 

All wars, all race-meetings, all debates, all prize-fights that first 
morning faded into nothingness as the posters, the headlines, the leading 
articles were unanimously devoted to the one great theme: the redis- 
covery,inside what they picturesquely called ‘‘Ann Hathaway’s Diary,” 
of a scene from Ham/et in Shakespeare’s handwriting, the original MS., 
freely corrected. Cables flashed the news to all the zones ; millionaires 
in Los Angeles telephoned agents in New York about it ; ambassadors 
officially informed kings, still in bed ; and the embattled professors of 
Germany rejoiced as one man at the prospect of new pasture. Wile’s 
literary friends uproariously drank his health in public houses; and 
multitudes of more respectable Englishmen thought it scandalous that 
a fellow like this Wile, not a business man at all, should make a fortune 
simply because of a great deal of undeserved luck and a little silly learning. 

This was the story, in summary, that they all read. Mackenzie Wile, 
the well-known critic and bibliographer (portrait, inset) was looking over 
the shelves at Hodgeby’s when his attention! was arrested by a small 
volume of early Jacobean date in Old English script. The volume was 
a mixed collection of recipes for the table and for diseases, and domestic 
memoranda of one sort or another, a collection of a kind commoner in a 
later age than in that. The writing was difficult to read, and had probably 
never been read since the first owner’s death; certainly Sir William 
Vernon would never have attempted to read it. Mr. Wile, a skilled 
palzeographer, deciphered much of it and his curiosity was aroused by 
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one or two dates, initials and family names—for the writer had some- 
times put down the source of her remedies as well as notes about births 
and deaths. *‘ Hall” and ‘‘ Hart” and ‘‘ Judith” were amongst those 
which first struck Mr. Wile. He might perhaps have finally laid the 
volume aside had he not noticed a word, faded, brown and Gothic look- 
ing on the inside front cover. The covers, of vellum, had (as often hap- 
pened) been stiffened by sheets of old manuscript laid within them and 
covered with flap edges. Turning the book in his hand, Mr. Wile saw 
the bottoms of several words and one whole word obviously carried down 
from a line above. The word read ‘‘scilens” or ‘‘scileus.” Possibly 
other persons had examined it that morning. If so, those who did not 
know Latin no doubt thought it Latin, and those who knew Latin no 
doubt thought it dog-Latin. Mr. Wile knew better. He had for years 
studied Tudor handwriting. He was familiar with the J/ore manuscript 
in the Museum and with the researches of Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
Mr. Pollard and Mr. Dover Wilson. He had learned much from these 
scholars: ‘‘ sic vos’”’ (but this only in the Zzmes and the Morning Post) 
‘“non vobis mellificatis apes.’ And two pieces of knowledge of 
stupendous import leapt to his mind as he gazed at the word. The less 
significant was that Shakespeare’s ‘‘m’s,” ‘‘n’s’ and ‘‘u’s” were always 
indistinguishable ; the far more vital was that Shakespeare is the only 
man on record who is known to have spelt the word ‘‘ silence” as 
““scilens.”. Thus does it appear in the ‘‘AZore Addition” and thus in 
Mr. Justice Silence’s name in the quarto of Henry IV. Part 2. Stag- 
gered by his discovery, Mr. Wile (his furtive movements were conjectured 
as none had watched him) drew back the tough vellum and saw that the 
_ two preceding words were ‘‘ rest is.”’ ‘‘ The rest is silence!” The climax 
of Hamlet / Mr. Wile dared not dislodge the whole cover, but peeping 
in he saw enough to convince him that many more lines, some freely 
corrected, were there, and what looked like the ends of three separate 
attempts by Shakespeare to write his own name, on the margin, to his 
satisfaction. 

On this Mr. Wile boldly bid ; he was sure of his ground. After the 
auction, in company with expert friends, he took the covers to pieces, 
and found three separate whole leaves, covered with writing, all from 
Hamlet, on both sides. Several valuable emendations of the text had 
already been secured. The volume itself had been demonstrated beyond 
all dispute to have been kept by Shakespeare's wife. 4 

‘Tt is understood,” concluded all the newspaper “‘stories,” “‘that the 
manuscript will go to America.”” They had no authority for this asser- 
tion, except the authority of common sense, which should perhaps count. 
At all events their predictions were accurate. Mr. Curtain made a pathetic 
attempt to secure the Greatest Manuscript Treasure in the World for 
the British Museum. Mackenzie held out firmly, much to Mr. Curtain’s 
grief ; the grief was intensified by the fact that Mr. Campbell who had 
never enjoyed himself so much, openly encouraged Wile to hang on 
and get the most enormous price he could. “I’m extremely sorry, 
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said Wile, ‘‘I should like the manuscript to go to the Museum and I 
shan’t forget the service you did me before the sale ; but I can’t sacrifice 
what you ask me to sacrifice.” For the British Government’s final offer 
of purchase price (in the form of an advance on the Museum’s whole 
book allowance for many years) was a beggarly hundred thousand 
pounds. And when this offer, which nearly drove half the officials in 
the Treasury to suicide, was made, Mackenzie already had in his hands 
eight telegrams from the United States, each offering half-a-million. 
The chaffering was conducted in full view of the whole world ; Mr. 


Campbell liked it so, and Mackenzie, of whom his old self had been but 


an irresolute shadow, did not mind. At one million five hundred 
thousand six of the competitors had dropped out. Two remained. One 
was Mr. Thaddeus Harrison, the great New York financier who for 
many years has been gathering together a library which he intends to 
bequeath to his old University at Troy, N.Y. ; the other, less celebrated 
but rumoured prodigiously rich, was Mr. Paul Jones, of Florida, whose 
meteoric rise to wealth as a merchant prince in Nassau, the Bahamas, 
has received less than its due meed of attention. For five days these two 
in America and our two friends in England virtually lived in the cable 
offices. Special editions of the evening papers came out as each new bid 
was received. At first they crept up cautiously by hundred thousands 
at a time. ‘*‘ Harrison offers two millions,” ran the poster for one 
edition ; ‘‘ £2,100,000 from Jones” ran the next. Then the pace of the 
offers was accelerated. At five millions there was some hesitation ; at 


six both competitors seemed to have got new breath. Finally, when — 


both had simultaneously cabled bids of twelve million pounds the limit 
seemed to have been reached. ‘‘Can’t do it,” was Mr. Jones’s last 
message in reply to a polite suggestion of a rise; and Mr. Harrison was 
equally clear with ‘‘ Not another cent.” 

‘‘ What shall I do now?” Wile asked his bearded mentor. ‘‘ Well, 
you will be pretty comfortable with the sum,” said Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ and 
the only thing you can do now is to close with the man who will pay 
quickest.” Another frenzied exchange of messages occurred, and in the 
end Mr. Harrison, with six millions down and another six in a month, 
was proclaimed the victor. 

Mackenzie Wile, at the suggestion of his friend, handsomely chart- 
ered at his own cost a Cunard liner to take the manuscript across the 
Atlantic. As well he did, for Mr. Harrison could now barely have paid a 


first-class return fare. He had to sell all his steel, all his shipping, all . 


his rails, all his beef. The result in Wall Street was the worst panic of 
modern times. Crash after crash came ; every kind of new issue had to 
be suspended ; and from Oregon to Maine the little punters were ruined 
in tens of thousands. 

‘*T think,” said Mr. Campbell to Mr. Wile, ‘‘ you had better start 
buying in New York for all you’re worth.” He did ; and we may yet 
live to see him offered the throne of Greece. 
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JEHOVAH AND THE MINER 


By JOHN PHILBIN 
iF 


F{AD decided to go and look at the massalond lode, and accordingly 
struck higher and higher up the flanks of the sierras, gradually 
rounding the first great buttress of the western wall. Late afternoon 

® found me well among the mountains, and as the sun dipped I turned 
into the silent gorges of the upper slopes and looked for a camping place. 
It was dark in ten minutes. Too dark to look for a good camp, and I was 
too tired to want one. Under the lee of a big boulder, I wrapped myself 
up and went to sleep. 

Next midday I camped on the massalond and made myself at home, 
content, for the massalond has been abandoned these many years. At the 
end of a deep gully, against a high back of rock, stood the old cabin. I 
entered and took possession. By evening I had killed two jack-rabbits, 
cleaned out the spring and patched up the stove, and I dined famously by 
the light of the moon without and two carbide lamps within. 

I woke twice in the night with the cold biting at me, built up the fire 
and went back to bed, leaving my broken little house to the light of the 
moon and the solitude of the hills, with the mouth of the old shaft making 
a dark rectangular patch on the white limestone thirty feet away. 

Soon after seven o’clock I charged both my lamps, left some more 
rabbit to cook on the stove, hung one lamp in the top of my boot behind 
my knee, the other in my belt in front of me, and went down out of the 
morning into the black depths of the old mine. 

Thirty feet down, just where the twilight of the underground world 
begins to grow heavy, the ladder was broken and out of action for about 
eighteen feet. This gave me some trouble ; repairs took an hour, and I 
almost removed my right eye with the newly sharpened point of my rock- 
hammer. On down the ladder I went, and found it safer after a hundred 
feet. In principle, this is, of course, entirely wrong. It ought to be less 
safe near the bottom, and at its best where you leave the daylight, for it is 
still better, even in these days of the new gravitation, to fall a hundred 
feet than five times that distance. 

The geological surveyors of the Fortieth Parallel state that the shaft 
was sunk to a depth of one hundred and eighty feet : but they forgot to 
add that it was still in the process of sinking when they went away and 
left. I passed the two-hundredth rung and was still going down. ‘The 
going was getting hard : one lamp was not burning well, and I had en- 
countered the nests of all the ground squirrels in the state. These little 
wretches had built huge houses of twigs and moss between the ladder 
and the side of the shaft. From one, when I was right on the top of it, 
and long after the rest of the family had bolted and vanished, issued the 
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last of the household suddenly. He, wild with panic, promptly lost himself, 
and ran along my arm and on to my shoulder. I, a full grown male white 
person, almost fell off the ladder. 

At the first station I began to prowl about, for below was water. The 
station itself was but a tumbled ruin of heavy timbers, boulders and 
loose earth. 

Along the roads that the old-timers had cut I wandered, following their 
work with a sometimes approving, sometimes uncomprehending eye. A 
long way from the shaft I found the old vein. Here they had carried out 
all the customary operations, “ gone up, gone down.’’ I traversed the 
complications of narrow fissures dipping at a most amazing angle, glared 
suddenly into noble caverns, and generally wandered through the solid 
earth as a sportive and long-winded diver might amuse himself in the 
deeps of the sea. Of the original vein-matter they had left hardly a shred, 
and I had a hard search to find a few decent specimens of the rock. In 
such places it is easy to get lost, and I have a strong tendency to always 
disregard the matter of the return journey. Some day, doubtless, I shall 
get lost below ground, whereafter another enterprising student of the 
hard rocks, a thousand years hence, will discover an antique skeleton, 
still firmly clutching a lamp, a hammer and a notebook. 

About noon [ climbed back to sunlight. I ought to have been tired, 
but I wasn’t, so I packed up and departed. From the massalond I kept 
north among the deep gorges, and camped in a nice hole ten feet deep, 
where someone had thought to mine, but changed his mind. I was well 
down on the Nevada side of the boundary next day, and that evening 
slept in a town—the sole inhabitant. Most of the houses still stood, for 
timber in this climate never seems to decay. Men had hoped, worked and 
departed. The land is full of such places. 

All the cool morning I worked steadily over waste fields of lava, lying 
between shallow, roughly parallel ridges, and where these suddenly bent 
eastwards and swept together Tioga rose high and narrow like a fragment 
of some old tower yet standing among tumbled desolation. From the 
map I picked out roughly the boundaries of the Triassic lying on the 
western slope of a huge valley to the right. I would go obliquely down 
Tioga, strike away from its base, hunt for “ bones ”’ across the great 
hollow, turn south and go home. At noon I lay on a slope, hugged my 
water bottle, and listened to the silence. Soundlessly surging, the hills 
rose behind me. Before me the valley dropped and stretched away. There 
was not a whisper, not a movement in the universe. No sign of man or bird 
or beast, neither tree, nor flower, nor blade of grass. Here and there, the 
universal companion of our arid lands, the undaunted and amazing 
sage brush took root and flourished in the decaying surface rock. West- 
ward, not many miles back, the mountains were thick with timber, spruce, 
fir and pine, and on and across California, there were orchard and garden 
and meadow to the ocean. Eastward, the Silver State is dyed in the hues 
of heaven, and where most desolate, shot through with riches. 


=: 
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A faint noise sounded somewhere beneath my feet, and out of the 
apparently solid earth fifty feet below came a man. 


II. 


Clad in faded blue dungaree, he slowly pushed a loaded wheelbarrow 
along an almost invisible ledge and vanished. He saw me as he came 
back around a little bend to the right, and when directly below me, 
stopped and looked up. 

“Morning,” he called. 

“A fine one,” I returned ; and ‘‘ that’s hard work.” 

“ Pretty hard,” said he, and I think I saw him smile. ‘‘ Out hunting ? ” 

“No. School of mines. Anything to show me? ” 

““ Have you got any candles ?”’ he questioned back. 

“Two lamps,” I said, “‘ and lots of carbide.” 

“That’s good,” was the reply ; “‘ come on down. I’ve got a mine here.” 

“No bones this trip,” I reflected, and went down the slope in a little 
avalanche of stones and dust. 

“Get your pack off,” said the man with the wheelbarrow, seating 
himself on the edge of that instrument. I had been tramping with thirty 
pounds or so, and he had been at sterner labour. Earth-stained from head 
to foot, lean and muscular, pale with the peculiar pallor that comes of 
many days underground, I knew him well though we met for the first 
time. He sat still on the side of his barrow, his battered hat pushed back 
from his forehead, showing a well-shaped brow and thinning hair on the 
top of his head. The eyes were brown and very bright, with the quick 
penetrating gaze that sometimes denotes a clear brain and sometimes 
disguises a fool. The mine opened with a tunnel a dozen feet to the left, 
and the floor cutting in front was strewn with the rough appliances a 
miner makes use of—a wobbly grindstone, three-parts of a blacksmith’s 
anvil mounted on a barrel of sand, some rough hewn lengths of timber, 
scraps of iron, and a couple of superannuated buckets. 

I got up and walked in the other direction, turned the corner and looked 
down a long narrow blind canyon. The ledge on which we stood turned 
into a runway laid with planks, extending out over the customary “ dumps” 
built up with the proceeds of excavation. “ Pretty big dumps,” I said, 
returning and resuming my seat. “ Been here quite a while, haven’t 


ou?” 
ras Forty years,” was the answer ; and he added as by an afterthought, 


-“ Born here.” 

I looked at him a little more closely. He might have been any age between 
thirty-five and fifty. He went on slowly, “ I’ve been away, of course, but 
never for long.” 

“’ Work alone ? ” I asked. I was not particularly curious. ig ah 3 

“« Always alone,” he replied. He got up suddenly. “ Let’s go in,” said 
he, and stood waiting. I got out the two little lamps ; we charged them 
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and went down the tunnel. Twenty feet in we passed through a smail 


door, strong and well made. The miner turned and locked it behind us. — 


I gave him one lamp, and we started off into the mine. 

With no light at all I felt he could have gone all over it. He moved at 
amazing speed; I found myself hurrying along behind him, and ex- 
perienced some difficulty in catching what he was saying. 

‘Never mind the cross-cuts,” he called, indicating where he had 
mined off to left and right. Straight ahead after him I went and decided 
I had better not try to look at anything until he stopped. And I had a 
busy two hours. Soon a sort of refrain began in my head : “ He has done 
it all himself, all himself.’’ Was he lying when he said so ? Somehow, I 
felt that he was not. 

‘“‘T’ve made a serpentine here,” he said suddenly. ‘“‘ Be careful,” and 
vanished in a couple of jumps. A shadow danced for a second on the 
wall, and he was gone. I inspected and found a sort of spiral staircase 
opening below my feet, a staircase with no stairs and a good deal of 
descent. I went on down for five minutes and decided I needed a rest. 
The man was too enthusiastic. A light came suddenly out of the black- 
ness, and the miner looked up at me. ‘‘ Came back for you,” he said. 
“You’re not as quick as me.” He chuckled and led the way down. 

He met the question in my eye as we sat at the bottom on our heels, 
like two gnomes of darkness plotting universal destruction. “I came 
eighty feet,” he said, ‘‘ cut four little veins with that serpentine—wouldn’t 
have got one if I’d gone straight down.” I nodded. “‘ Any values ?”’ I 
asked. The reply came immediately. ‘‘ No ; but I got on to the track of 
the big fellow.”’ He rose and went off again. I grabbed my lamp and went 
after him, at speed. If I lost him, I would never get out. At the lowest 
point of the mine we sat at the face of his last point of progress. He had 
been waiting for me, as usual, and I found him on hands and knees, 
staring at a thin black streak in the bottom of the wall. 

He was optimistic about that streak. I hammered a piece out, and once 
more we departed into the realms of technology. His bright eager eyes 
never left my face save to draw quick diagrams with the point of my 
hammer on wall or floor. He was possessed of an extraordinary technical 
fluency. I showed him I was listening hard. His questions battered end- 
lessly against my severe non-committalism. The problems presented 
were complex. They required thought—a lot of thought and time. This 
energetic and enthusiastic man made me doubt a number of things I 
had previously thought certain. Things must certainly be gone over. 
Evidently he had some knowledge of what he was doing. Generally, 
beyond fundamentals, such as he know nothing. 

Certainly he had got through a deal of work. I decided to stay a couple 
of days with him, and study things out, feeling I would see clearer when 
he left me to myself. So I continued to listen, and when he said it was 
so, I nodded, and when he negatived a line of section, I backed him 
strongly. I was full of guile. 
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We examined further. I followed his boots through worn burrows, flat 
_ on my stomach ; headlong, down steep inclines ; up straight, beautifully 
cut raises to other levels. I was interested, and got more mystified. 
Sceptical often, and then amazed, I had no idea of the hour or where 
exactly we might be, and when coming suddenly to daylight, we looked 
down the western slope of Tioga, I held my breath. Alone and with only 
the tools of his hands, he had mined clear through that mountain. It 
was too far round to go home that way, he said, so we returned the 
way we had come, and made our exit at his own valley. Locking his 
little door, we went out in the sunshine. 


7 


III. 


“ No more work to-day,” he said, ‘‘ I’m out of candles—go to town 
in a day or so.” 

High on a sloping rib of brown rock stood his cabin. It stood in the 
sun, half sunk in the rock, indistinguishable in the shades of the desert, 
a habitation lost in the great emptiness of the land. 

I sat on the ground and warmed myself. It had been cold below. The 
sun was still high, and the great unbroken shining blue of heaven was 
good to look at. Away below stretched the flat level bottom of the valley 
stained red and brown and yellow, with here and there faint ephemeral 
touches and shades of green. The dim hills on the far side and to the 
south seemed to smoke in faint bluish haze. 

“Come on in,” called the man inside, “‘ we’ll eat pretty soon.” 

His home was a dark, dirty, tiny place. A huge old iron bedstead half 
filled the first room. On it lay the oldest blankets in the world. A rough 
table held a collection of rubbish, a pile of disintegrating books and a Bible 
in good condition. It was open at Genesis. More books lay on a low shelf 
in a litter of empty tobacco tins, cartridges, bits of wire, nails, and rock. 
And there was rock on the floor, in boxes, loose rock in the corners— 
always rock everywhere. From beneath the bed a wooden box protruded, 
filled to the brim with old boots and shoes in every stage of decay and 
desperation. The walls were hung with the rags of vanquished clothing, 
mostly the remains of dungarees. A hard life, they’d had, and appeared 
not yet certain by any means of final peace. Sagging under successive 
layers of old tarpaulins and sacking, the roof touched my head. 

Firearms hung on the back of the door ; a sawed-off shot gun of most 
evil air,.a double barrel fit for service, a forty-five rifle of peculiar mechan- 
ism. Where the accumulated rags did not hide the walls, sad illustrations 
_and cuttings from anything at all stared across at each other. ‘The coloured 
front page from that ubiquitous publication, The War Cry, shamed a 
newspaper clipping of a wanted bad man. : 

A stride took me into the other room—the kitchen. It was filled by an 
old trunk, a stove and a broken chair. An abundance of kitchen utensils 
hung everywhere to the walls, or balanced precariously on narrow shelves. 
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Knives, forks and spoons stuck out from cracks and crevices everywhere, 
indifferent to the wall papering of blackened newspaper. No kitchen ever 
held so many articles, or such confusion, or was ever so earnestly and 
unblushingly filthy. 

“‘ Good cabin this,” said the miner, as I stood watching his operations — 
at the stove. , 

‘Go and look at my wood shed ; only built it last year.” I looked at it, — 
through another door—the best room of the three, and filled breast high © 
with twisting skeletons of that depressing plant, the sage-brush. In © 
spring it scents the desert like a lime tree in an English summer garden. 
Dead and drying it gives up another odour. 

“We'll go and get a few rabbits for to-morrow,” said my host. “ We 
can look at some of my location marks across the valley, and I’ll show 
you the old placer.” He pushed a plate of food across the table. I had 
the seat of honour on the trunk, and he oscillated between the wobbly 
chair and the stove. 

My mouth was full of food, and I had fallen well upon my meal when 
suddenly I heard him say : 

“ We will give thanks to Jehovah.” 

I sat silent, surprised, and not a little shamed. He said grace. 

After the meal he seemed tired. Doubtless he had been at work early. 
His shoulders were more bent, and when we rose, he moved slowly. He 
wasn’t responsive to the food he had eaten, I thought, and is certainly a 
little sad about something. There is no longer brightness in his eye. 

““ You stay in,” I suggested, ‘‘ I'll go out and look around myself.” 

He shook his head for answer, and pulled out the wooden box from . 
under the bed. From the assortment of shoes, he selected a pair to his 
taste, and we strolled down the slope together. 

He was a good shot, that miner. I missed famously with the double- 
barrel. He knocked over the speedy jack-rabbits with the forty-five rifle 
—twice with a bullet through the head. 

“ Just practice,” he said, when I admired. 

At a spring near the bottom we rested and smoked, saying little like 
good hunters. We examined the placer, and stayed for a moment in the 
old cabin. They stand for ever, these old cabins. 

‘Those fellows made some money,” I said, as we came away. 

“A lot,” was the reply. 

“What did they do ? Make some more, or go broke again >?” 

“One fellow cleared out with the lot,’ he muttered. ‘“ Don’t know 
where the other went.” 

“You’re not bothered with partners.” 

“ T’m always alone.” 

“No wife ? ” 

His shake of the head was emphatic. 

We passed a shaft in the hillside, fenced off with a post or two and a 
few strands of wire. 
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“ Ready for timbering,” I said, looking at him. The bottom could not 
be seen, and the sides were smooth and in perfect alignment. His answer 
amazed me. 

“I had it timbered,” he said, “‘ but I took the timber out and put it in 
another one.” 

“* Another one ? ” 

“ Got four more on my ground. Two are deeper than this.” He pointed 
away to the left. 

~ This was meant to come down on a tunnel I put in on my cash bag 
claim. But I missed it. However, it didn’t matter.” 

I kept silent. When we neared the cabin I had to ask : 

“What did you sink the other shafts on ? ” 

“There were indications,’ he answered. 

I wondered what they were, and we went to the cabin. The light and 
the colours had entirely gone, and it was cold. 

Rabbit was only a side dish at supper. I had preserved the bacon, or 
“most of it. His own provisions were nearly done, but in partnership we 
made up a sound meal. 

I filled the lamps and hung them in the kitchen. He went to work on 
the stove. 

““ Where’s your spring ? ”’ I asked, lifting a bucket. 

But he took the bucket himself and left me peeling potatoes. ‘‘ You’d 
never find it,’ he muttered, and vanished out of doors. I peeled the 
potatoes. The stove began to glow with red sides throwing out a pleasant 
warmth. The odour of rabbit stewing came to me. I whistled to myself, 
taking comfort in the fact that for that night at least I was out of the 
cold. My notes I would arrange after supper and so to sleep early. The 
miner would be a quiet host for the evening. The specimens we had 
brought out I should examine, I knew. I should do it at once, I reflected, 
but there was plenty of time. To-morrow, when he went to work. The 
miner came in with the bucket. He had been gone some time, and supper 
was ready when we had washed, sharing the bucket. _ 

He combed his hair carefully before a fragment of looking-glass, changed 
his blue for a brown dungaree suit, out at the elbows and not strictly 
“in ” anywhere, and we sat down to eat. On the pretence of saving his 

own dishes, I contrived to make use of my own, and ate rather more 
heartily than previously. I felt I had been careful, but he quietly remarked 
that it was foolish to wash dishes more than once a week. Inwardly 

i ting, I agreed. 

Seat ae ae thanks to Jehovah,” he said clearly, and for the second 

time that day I was put to shame, for I had already begun my meal. 

_ The steaming food was good. The coffee bubbled in a large very black 
ot on the raging stove. We had knocked down one lamp and had not 

troubled to pick it up. The light of the remaining one sufficed. It left our 

table in a semi-obscurity pleasing to my uneasiness at the general un- 


cleanliness. 
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We talked disjointedly, after the manner of hungry men who ~ 
eat. We washed all the dishes afterwards. The washing did not affect — 
some of them; they were beyond it, but I got them all in the water 


nevertheless. 


My man was surely shrinking somehow, I reflected. He again insisted . 


on bringing the water, repeating that I would never find it. His labour 
was severe, I reflected, but outside he had been tireless. When we moved 
over the ground I was always behind, and once when we diverged and 
swung together in the chase for rabbits, he was sitting waiting for me, 
though I knew I had the shortest arm of the manceuvre, and should have 


TNE er 


Ee, 


been at the meeting place an easy first. Now he was developing a noticeable — 
hump on his back, and seemed to have a difficulty in moving about. I — 


had asked him, indeed, if he felt all right, and he had answered with 
“sure” and a quick nod of the head. 


All the food he put away in the old trunk, and locked it in. We crammed — 
the stove with sage-brush, fitted a new burner to the fallen lamp, oiled © 
and cleaned the firearms, and sat down again. I took the chair this time, — 
my stretched feet almost touching the opposite wall. One lamp hung in — 


its bracket between us, the blade thrust an inch into the wall, a foot above 


the table. The other hung on a nail on the opposite side, and slowly — 


swung on a fine balance, this way and that, pointing its little spear of 


white light at me, on the chair by the stove, at the miner who sat on the > 


trunk, also with his back to the wall, his pipe gripped tight between his 


teeth and his hands clasped round his drawn-up knees. In spite of the 


indoor warmth, he had hung an old sweater over his shoulders and the 
weight of it seemed to be bending his head still further and further 
forward. 

The stove gleamed red again. The little lamp swung steadily through 
smaller and smaller arcs of light. It was very still. About us was the deep 
intense silence of the remote and the lost. The air grew thick and dim 
with tobacco smoke. 


A long high-noted call rose slowly from somewhere without ; rang 
and wailed and lifted higher and higher, sank and died. We neither — 


moved nor gave a sign of any sort. The silence held again. 


I looked sideways along the table at the miner, and met his eyes without 


turning my head. His look had brightened, and his glance seemed to hold 


a challenge. He held his pipe straight out in front of him, and as the — 


lamp swung on to him, I saw a change upon his face. 
“Do you hear it, too ?” he asked, quickly. 


I nodded. He took a dozen puffs in silence, the renewed, tremendous, — 
palpitating silence. The lamp in the bracket spluttered, hissed for a _ 


second, burned steadily again. I stared at the opposite wall and moved 
not an eyelid. There was no motion from the man on the trunk. The 


lamp had ceased to swing, and the little stab of light pointed right at 
him, whitening his pale face against the blackness beyond him. I did not 


look at him, but knew his position to a hair’s breadth. 
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We sat on in silence. My eyes fell from the wall in front of me, and 
began slowly to search the floor, with a gaze steadfastly withdrawn from 
the weapons hung visible through the doorway in the room beyond, as I 
sought the little pick-hammer, remembering it dropped somewhere near 
the stove. 

Slowly the miner began to speak, strongly, with full lungs, and his 
voice raised and rang in a chant around the little room, “‘ Jehovah,” he 
said, “‘ Jehovah.” 

Yes, the little hammer was lying half under the stove. We turned our 
heads together and looked straight at each other. I loosened my mouth. 
“ Coyote ” was on my tongue, but looking at him, I forced it down. The 
sweater had fallen from him, and he sat bolt upright, his head tilted back 
and rapture on his worn face. 

“‘ Jehovah makes his face to shine upon me, and is gracious unto me.” 
He ceased and lowered his head. I stared on over it. Again he spoke, 
relaxing back against the wall as if exhausted. His words seemed given 
more to himself than to me. ‘‘ Didn’t know you’d hear him, too,” he 
said, and shook his head as one perplexed. “‘ But I always hear him ; we 
talk to each other, and I am his servant. He is Jehovah.” He paused. “ In 
the morning he calls me. ‘ Benny,’ he says—my name is Benjamin, 
Benjamin Franklin Hanton—‘ Benny, get up, time for work.’ I get up 
and go to the mine.”’ 

In silence I rolled a cigarette. ‘The voice of the man in the corner ran 
on, falling now into a mumbling monologue, broken by pulls at his pipe, 
and little pauses wherein he seemed to reflect. 

“I work all day usually,” he said. “‘ Saturdays, Sundays, never stop.” 

““ Every day,” I repeated, and looked appreciation. ‘‘ Don’t you even 
come up for lunch ?” 

“Not often. Sometimes I take a bit of grub with me, but generally 
I’m too busy to bother.”’ He paused. “ It’s work down there.”’ 

His head sagged gradually forward, and a great hump of weariness 
grew out on his shoulders. His voice sank lower. 

“‘ Last winter, had a bad time. Got up one morning, couldn’t stand. 
Bad pain in my back this side, just here. Laid down again. Fought it, 
fought it. Took an hour before I could walk, but managed it. * This 
means something,’ I said to myself. No breakfast that morning. I figured 
it out and went down. Thirty-five minutes that pain held me down ; 
couldn’t move. But I knew what it meant. Didn’t strike me all at once 
either. When I got below, I began to drive that last cross-cut on the top 
level. You remember it, don’t you ? ” 

‘* A nice clean job, too,” I affirmed. 

“ Thirty-five feet I drove it. Only took a week.” 

“What happened ?”’ I asked. “ Strike it?” 

“‘ No,” he answered. “‘ I wasn’t meant to strike it there. He was showing 
me the lie of the land. Ran into a big granite dyke, regular wall, coming 
down at a big angle. See it ?”’ 

E 
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I tried to fill my face with wonder ; my simulated amazement appeared 
to satisfy him. 

“ Plain as daylight. No use going on that side any more. He showed 
me. Waste of time. Week after, same thing. He called me ; couldn’t move. 
Pain so bad nearly shouted. But didn’t last so long as first time.”’ 

He stopped and began to fill his pipe. I was turned towards him, 
elbows on the table edge, watching his face. I noted his well-shaped 
head, the slightly sunken cheeks, the heavy furrows on his forehead. Me 
he did not look at, save occasionally, keeping his gaze on the wall in front, 
now and then turning his head quickly towards me to indicate the points 
he considered worthy of emphasis. 

“The other side this time, you say ? ” 

‘Right here,” he reached his hand behind him for a second, bending 
over to show me the spot. 

““ Yes ?”’ I said interrogatively. 

“Twenty minutes about, it lasted. And bad, I tell you. Bad. I fought 
it and sweated. In twenty minutes I could stand up, nearly had to crawl 
down. Soon as I got in, it went right away.”’ And he thrust himself sud- 
denly halfway across the table, a perfect flame gleaming in his brown 
eyes. I looked away from him slowly, feeling myself nod gently and in 
awe. Somewhere behind, the little hammer lay, its position stamped 
clearly on my brain. 

“Twenty feet I went that time. Twenty feet to the right. Just where 
that big crack breaks out. in that corner.” 

“ Find it 2?” I asked slowly. 

‘“‘ Found that first fault,” he triumphed, and beat with his hand upon 
the board. “‘ Changed all my calculation, everything. He led me to it in 
his own way, and now I’ve found it.” 

““ Have you ?”’ I nearly blundered ; I changed it to “‘ You have.” 

He fell back in the corner, and smoked, in serenity and peace, a happy 
smile upon his face. 

The stove had died and the lamps were dimming. Weariness was 
creeping over me, and my heart was sad and sick. Again I heard him : 

““ Over now, all over.”’ He was still smiling. What dreams were fashion- 
ing in his head ? 

‘““ You’re a lucky man,” I told him. 

“You saw the black sulphides in that last face?” he asked. ‘‘ Where 
we sat and talked ? ”’ 

I could not help still temporising even then. There must surely be an 
end of it somewhere ? 

“Of course it was only a very small streak,” I said, just slightly 
dubious. 

He scorned me. 

“ T’ll go fifteen feet in there and take out half a million,” he announced, 
and curled his lip in certain knowledge. ‘“‘ High grade, man, thousands to 
the ton, and it will run for half a mile—two miles.” 


_ 
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“ You won’t do badly if it’s only low grade,” I said. 

_ . Low grade ! Low grade everywhere. The east drift goes right through 
it. I’ve blocked out a square mile of it—you remember where ? ” 

~ Tell me,” I asked. ‘‘ How do you get the rock up that serpentine ? ” 

“Simple,” he laughed. “ Just like this.” He whirled an imaginary 
boulder in a wide corkscrew above his head, climbed with quick feet, 
leaping from side to side. 

“ You’re a great fellow for work,” I smiled. 

He sat back on the box. 

“I work for the Lord,” he said, and his voice was low. “ And I’m a 

-miner.”’ He spoke proudly now. “ A real one. I can go through rock that 
would kill most men, like as though I was flying.” His tone altered again. 
“ Been a good job, too. When these fellows in these other valleys hit 
against a sheet of rock that cuts in and stops them, they send for me, 
and I go out and go through it in no time. That’s how I keep in grub— 
though I’ve a brother that sends me a steak once in a while. And these 
fellows don’t always pay me. But I help them and I’m sorry for them. 
They have no guidance.” 

The tiny room was nearly dark. Slowly I rose to my feet, stiff and cold. 
The man went past me with a bound and was in the other room. I felt 
about with my foot and put the toe of my boot on the shaft of the little pick. 

““ Where’s your blow-pipe ? ”’ he called, and began to search frantically 
in the darkness. I swallowed a prayer and stood still. He came and stood 
in the doorway, a couple of feet from me. I could just discern him in the 
dying light. We faced each other for a second ; then he deposited the 
specimen bag, filled with rock samples, on the table. 

“‘T’ll show you something you’ve never seen in your life,” he said. 
““ Get your blow-pipe and the things—the chemicals.” 

He spilled out the contents of the bag upon the table. 

*“‘ Lithium, platinum, silver, copper, gold, everything, anything you 
like. It’s all here.’’ He raved on all down the catalogue, “ Tellurim.” 
I stood in the semi-darkness, mute, looking at him. 

** T’ll find it,”’ he shouted, stepping back into the other room with a 
single movement. “‘ We’ll make a night of it. Fill the lamps. We’ll make 
all the tests. Reactions, acids, fluxes, mortars—”’ 

He fell over something and clawed wildly about on the floor. I stooped 
and picked up the hammer. If he found the blow-pipe box I would have 
to brain him. I heard him get on his feet, and a match sparked in the 
blackness about him. . a 

Out of the silence without, very near this time, came the long, wailing 
call; mounted and rang and died, and was gone. 

The match went out, and there was the sound of a body falling. 

I groped for the nearest lamp, found it, and shook it vigorously. It 
lit with a bang as I spun the igniter. The man was on his knees by the 
bed, his face buried in his hands, and did not move. 


* * * * * * * * * ¥ 
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In the cold steely blue light of the early dawn I stumbled out of the 
cabin. The stove was already lit, the big black coffee-pot bubbling and 
hissing on one side of it. I stood in the doorway and watched the light 
begin to break out of the east ; a wide band of Jade lay on the horizon, 
expanding slowly upwards. The sun heaved a slow shoulder over a low 
hill, and morning broke over the empty wastes. 

I ran off down the slope, and met the miner on a narrow trail, carrying 
two buckets of water. I knew I had not to go to his spring. _ 

We said grace together as we sat down. 

“You might do worse than stay with me,” he said. “ You might do 
worse. You’ll be wanting a job pretty soon, won’t you ?”’ 

I said that I probably would. 

“Think it over then. I can capitalise to-morrow. A million and a half 
if I am general manager. Three millions if I’m bought right out.” 

He helped me to the flap-jacks. 

“We'll stay up and run all the tests to-day. Good exercise for you. 
Not much interest to me. I haven’t had an assay made these ten years. 
Don’t trust those fellows. Trust nobody.” 

I said I must be getting back, and had not a single thing to test a rock 
sooth Was hunting for bones, really, this trip. I would come back next 
week. 

He sat silent for a while. Then he said, “‘ It didn’t matter.’’ The ore 
was all there. Square miles of it. Tellurim, lithium, gold, lead, silver, 
platinum. 

A little later we stood on the trail together. If I kept to his directions 
I ought to be back in town before night. I left him to the remains of the 
grub—a very little—and a few cartridges. : 

““ Got to go in myself in a day or two,” he said, as we parted. “‘ Might 
be the last time I pack grub along the trail, and I’ve got to get a couple 
of new up-to-date mining books. Be selling out soon. Can’t be too careful.” 

I told him I would leave a couple of books for him at the post office, 
if he cared to call for them. He thanked me, and said he would ; and’ he 
would call and see me. He might be able to put something in my way later. 

We shook hands and parted. 

Below the immense valley stretched north and south still half filled 
with the silver mist of morning. Far across the long waves of the distant 
hills rolled endlessly against the bright blue sky, saffron and red and 
chocolate brown. The foot hills at the side of the trail tumbled up to the 
mountains, piled in lofty grandeur to the heavens of the west. 

At the turn of the road I stopped and looked back. In the canyon below 
a figure in ragged blue overalls with a battered hat on its head, walked 
rapidly behind a wheelbarrow, and with strong and urgent steps, dis- 
appeared into the mouth of a little tunnel in the hillside. It vanished 
from sight, that earth-stained eager figure. Hig 

I eased the pack-straps on my shoulders, and turned away, leaving him 
to his incredible labour, his dream, and his God. 
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THE LIVES OF THE OBSCURE 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


ITTLE is now known of Laetitia Pilkington, and not all that is 
known is certainly true. Moreover, if one looks along the shelves 
upon which her three small volumes stand—The Memoirs of 
Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington, wife to the Rev. Mr. Matt Pilkington, 

written by herself. Dublin. MDCCLXXVI—there are other books of 
much greater importance than hers without going beyond the letter “‘ P ”»— 
Pope, Peacock, possibly Pindar, to seek no further. Yet what a debt of 
gratitude we owe to her and her sort !—not for what they did or for what 
they said, but for being themselves ; for persisting in spite of their invincible 
mediocrity in writing their memoirs ; for providing precisely that back- 
ground, atmosphere, and standing of common earth which nourish people 
of greater importance and prevent them from shrivelling to dry sticks or 
congealing to splendid pinnacles of inaccessible ice. For imagine a liter- 
ature composed entirely of good books ; imagine having nothing to read 
but the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of Milton, the essays of Bacon, the 
letters of Madame de Sévigne, and the biography of Johnson. Starvation 
would soon ensue. No one would read at all. The difficult art practised 
by a few heroic spirits whose singular genius withdrew them more and 
more into learned societies and the back waters of college life would become 
extinct, and writing would follow suit. 

The great literatures of Greece and Rome, so much admired but so 
seldom read, prove how difficult it is for good books to survive unless 
they are liberally supported by bad ones. The isolation is too great. There 
is nothing handy and personal to pull oneself up by. There are no grada- 
tions of merit, but we are faced directly by the sublime and precipitous— 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Lucretius, Plato, Virgil, Aristotle. There is no 
Fanny Burney, no Creevey, no Indiscretions of a Countess, no Mrs. 
Pilkington. But such trivial, ephemeral books do not merely break the 
ascent and encourage us to mightier efforts. ‘They have a more important 
office. They are the dressing-rooms, the workshops, the wings,. the 
~ sculleries, the bubbling cauldrons where life seethes and steams and 
is for ever on the boil. By sousing ourselves in memoirs we keep our minds 
supple, and so when at last we tackle the finished product-—Hamlet, for 
example—we bring to the understanding of him fertile minds imbued 
with ideas, at once creative and receptive. So we can never approach 
Ajax and Electra, and in consequence they are never taken into the 
depths of our beings but remain always a little craggy, a little indissoluble, 
an inch or two beyond our grasp. For literature did undoubtedly once lie 
down with life, and all her progeny, being the result of that misalliance, 
are more or less impure. To understand them we must live. And then, 
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since we are seeking excuses, who can say where life ends and literature 
begins ? And then who can guide us? And then how pleasant to lead 
expeditions, to ramble, to explore. : 
One likes romantically to feel oneself a deliverer advancing with 
lights across the waste of years to the rescue of some stranded ghost— 
a Mrs. Pilkington, a Rev. Henry Elman, a Mrs. Ann Gilbert—waiting, 
appealing, forgotten, in the growing gloom. Possibly they hear one 
coming. They shuffle, they preen, they bridle. Old secrets well up to 
their lips. The divine relief of communication will soon again be theirs. 
The dust shifts and Mrs. Gilbert—but the contact with life is instantly 
salutary. Whatever Mrs. Gilbert may be doing, she is not thinking about 
us. Far from it. Colchester, about the year 1800, was for the young 
Taylors, as Kensington had been for their mother, “a very Elystum.” 
There were the Strutts, the Hills, the Stapletons ; there was poetry, 
philosophy, engraving. For the young Taylors were brought up to work 
hard, and if, after a long day’s toil upon their father’s pictures, they 
slipped round to dine with the Strutts they had a right to their pleasure. 
Already they had won prizes in Darton and Harvey’s pocket-book. One 
of the Strutts knew James Montgomery, and there was talk, at those gay 
parties, with the Moorish decorations and all the cats—for old Ben 
Strutt was a bit of a character : did not communicate ; would not let his 
daughters eat meat, so no wonder they died of consumption—there was 
talk of printing a joint volume to be called The Associate Minstrels, to 
which James, if not Robert himself, might contribute. The Stapletons 
were poetical, too. Moira and Bithia would wander over the old town wall 
at Balkerne Hill reading poetry by moonlight. Perhaps there was a little 
too much poetry in Colchester in 1800. Looking back in the middle of a 
prosperous and vigorous life, Ann had to lament many broken careers, 
much unfulfilled promise. The Stapletons died young, perverted, miser- 
able ; Jacob, with his “ dark, scorn-speaking countenance,” who had 
vowed that he would spend the night looking for Ann’s lost bracelet in 
the street, disappeared, “and I last heard of him vegetating among the 
ruins of Rome—himself too much a ruin ”’; as for the Hills, their fate 
was worst of all. ‘To submit to public baptism was flighty, but to marry 
Captain. M.! Anybody could have warned pretty Fanny Hill against 
Captain M. Yet off she drove with him in his fine phaeton. For years 
nothing more was heard of her. Then one night, when the Taylors had 
moved to Ongar and old Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were sitting over the fire, 
thinking how, as it was nine o’clock, and the moon was full, they ought 
now, according to their promise, to look at it and think of their absent 
children, there came a knock at the door. Mrs. Taylor went down to open 
it. But who was this sad, shabby-looking woman outside ? ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
you remember the Strutts and the Stapletons, and how you warned me 
against Captain M.?” cried Fanny Hill, for it was Fanny Hill—poor 
Fanny Hill, all worn and sunk; poor Fanny Hill, that used to be so 
sprightly. She was living in a lone house not far from the Taylors, forced 
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_ to drudge for her husband’s mistress, for Captain M. had wasted all her 
fortune, ruined all her life. 

Ann married Mr. G., of course—of course. The words toll persistently 
through these obscure volumes. For in the vast world to which the memoir 
writers admit us there is a solemn sense of something unescapable, of a 
wave gathering beneath the frail flotilla and carrying it on. One thinks of 
Colchester in 1800. Scribbling verses, reading Montgomery—so they 
begin ; the Hills, the Stapletons, the Strutts disperse and disappear as 
one knew they would ; but here, after long years, is Ann still scribbling, 
and at last here is the poet Montgomery himself in her very house, and 
she begging him to consecrate her child to poetry by just holding him in 
his arms, and he refusing (for he is a bachelor), but taking her for a walk, 
and they hear the thunder, and she thinks it the artillery, and he says 
in a voice which she will never, never forget : ‘‘ Yes! The artillery of 
Heaven !”’ It is one of the attractions of the unknown, their multitude, 
their vastness ; for, instead of keeping their identity separate, as remarkable 
people do, they seem to merge into one another, their very boards 
and title pages and frontispieces dissolving, and their innumerable pages 
melting into continuous years so that we can lie back and look up into 
the fine mist-like substance of countless lives, and pass unhindered 
from century to century and from life to life. Scenes detach themselves. 
We watch groups. Here is young Mr. Elman talking to Miss Biffen at 
Brighton. She has neither arms nor legs ; a footman carries her in and 
out. She teaches miniature painting to his sister. Then he is in the stage 
coach on the road to Oxford with Newman. Newman says nothing. Elman 
nevertheless reflects that he has known all the great men of his time. 
And so back and so forwards, he paces eternally the fields of Sussex until, 
grown to an extreme old age, there he sits in his Rectory thinking of 
Newman, thinking of Miss Biffen, and making—it is his great consolation 
—string bags for missionaries. And then ? Go on looking. Nothing much 
happens. But the dim light is exquisitely refreshing to the eyes. Let us 
watch little Miss Frend trotting along the Strand with her father. 
They meet a man with very bright eyes. “ Mr. Blake,” says Mr. Frend. 
It is Mrs. Dyer who pours out tea for them in Clifford’s Inn. Mr. Charles 
Lamb has just left the room, but there is a peculiar feeling about rooms 

_ which Charles Lamb has just left.. Mrs. Dyer says she married George 
because his washerwoman cheated him so. What do you think George paid 
for his shirts she asks ? Gently, beautifully, like the clouds of a balmy 
evening, obscurity once more traverses the sky, an obscurity which is not 

empty but thick with the star dust of innumerable lives. And suddenly 
there is a rift in it, and we see a wretched little packet boat pitching off 
the Irish coast in the middle of the nineteenth century. There is an 
unmistakable air of 1840 about the tarpaulins and the hairy monsters in 
sou’westers lurching and spitting over the sloping decks, yet treating the 
solitary young woman who stands in shawl and poke bonnet gazing, 
gazing, not without kindness. No, no, no ! She will not leave the deck. She 
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will stand there till it is quite dark, thank you ! “‘ Her great love of the — 
sea... drew this exemplary wife and mother every now and then — 


irresistibly away from home. No one but her husband knew where she t 
had gone, and her children learnt only later in life that on these occasions, © 
when suddenly she disappeared for a few days, she was taking short sea 
voyages . . .” a crime which she expiated by months of work among _ 
the Midland poor. Then the craving would come upon her, would be 
confessed in private to her husband, and off she stole again—the mother 
of Sir George Newnes. 

One would conclude that human beings were happy, endowed with 
such blindness to fate, so indefatigable an interest in their own activities, 
were it not for those sudden and astonishing apparitions staring in at us, 
all taut and pale in their determination never to be forgotten, men who 
have just missed fame, men who have passionately desired redress—men 
like Haydon, and Mark Pattison, and the Rev. Blanco White. And in the 
whole world there is probably but one person who looks up for a moment 
and tries to interpret the menacing face, the furious beckoning fist, before, 
in the multitude of human affairs, fragments of faces, echoes of voices, 
flying coat-tails, and bonnet strings disappearing down the shrubbery 
walks, one’s attention is distracted for ever. What is .that enormous 
wheel, for example, careering downhill in Berkshire in the eighteenth 
century ? It runs faster and faster ; suddenly a youth jumps out from 
within ; next moment it leaps over the edge of a chalk pit and is dashed to © 
smithereens. This is Edgeworth’s doing—Richard Lovell Edgeworth, we . 
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mean, the portentous bore. 

For that is the way he has come down to us in his two volumes of 
memoirs—Byron’s bore, Day’s friend, Maria’s father, the man who 
almost invented the telegraph, and did, in fact, invent machines for cutting 
turnips, climbing walls, contracting on narrow bridges and lifting their 
wheels over obstacles—a man meritorious, industrious, advanced, but 
still, as we investigate his memoirs, mainly a bore. Nature endowed him ~ 
with irrepressible energy. The blood coursed through his veins at least 
twenty times faster than the normal rate. His face was red, round, vivacious. 
His brain raced. His tongue never stopped talking. He had married four 
wives and had nineteen children, including the novelist Maria. Moreover, 
he had known everyone and done everything. His energy burst open the 
most secret doors and penetrated to the most private apartments. His 
wife’s grandmother, for instance, disappeared mysteriously every day. 
Edgeworth blundered in upon her and found her, with her white locks 
flowing and her eyes streaming, in prayer before a crucifix. She was a 
Roman Catholic then, but why a penitent ? He found out somehow that 
her husband had been killed in a duel, and she had married the man who 
killed him. “ The consolations of religion are fully equal to its terrors,” 
Dick Edgeworth reflected as he stumbled out again. ‘Then there was the 
beautiful young woman in the castle among the forests of Dauphiny. 
Half paralysed, unable to speak above a whisper, there she lay when 
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Edgeworth broke in and found her reading. Tapestries flapped on the castle 
walls ; fifty thousand bats—‘‘ odious animals whose stench is uncommonly 
noisome ”—hung in clusters in the caves beneath. None of the inhabitants 
understood a word she said. But to the Englishman she talked for hour 
after hour about books and politics and religion. He listened ; no doubt 
he talked. He sat dumbfounded. But what could one do for her ? Alas, 
one must leave her lying among the tusks, and the old men, and the cross- 
bows, reading, reading, reading. For Edgeworth was employed in turning 
the Rhone from its course. He must get back to his job. One reflection he 
would make. “ I determined on steadily persevering in the cultivation of 
my understanding.” 

He was impervious to the romance of the situations in which he found 
himself, Every experience served only to fortify his character. He reflected, 
he observed, he improved himself daily. You can improve, Mr. Edgeworth 
used to tell his children, every day of your life. ‘“‘ He used to say that with 
this power of improving they might in time be anything, and without it 
in time they would be nothing.” Imperturbable, indefatigable, daily 
increasing in sturdy self-assurance, he has the gift of the egoist. He brings 
out, as he bustles and bangs on his way, the diffident, shrinking figures 
who would otherwise be drowned in darkness. The aged lady, whose 
private penance he disturbed, is only one of a series of figures who start 
up on either side of his progress, mute, astonished, showing us in a way 
that is even now unmistakable, their amazement at this well-meaning 
man who bursts in upon them at their studies and interrupts their prayers. 
We see him through their eyes ; we see him as he does not dream of being 
seen. What a tyrant he was to his first wife ! How intolerably she suffered ! 
But she never utters a word. It is Dick Edgeworth who tells her story in 
complete ignorance that he is doing anything of the kind. “ It was a 
singular trait of character in my wife,”’ he observes, “ who had never shown 
any uneasiness at my intimacy with Sir Francis Delaval, that she should 
take a strong dislike to Mr. Day. A more dangerous and seductive 
companion than the one, or a more moral and improving companion than 
the other, could not be found in England.” It was, indeed, very singular. 

For the first Mrs. Edgeworth was a penniless girl, the daughter of a 
_ ruined country gentleman, who sat over his fire picking cinders from the 
hearth and throwing them into the grate, while from time to time he 
ejaculated “ Hein! Heing!” as yet another scheme for making his 
fortune came into his head. She had had no education. An itinerant 
writing-master had taught her to forma few words. When Dick Edgeworth 
was an undergraduate and rode over from Oxford she fell in love with him 
and married him in order to escape the poverty and the mystery and the 
dirt, and to have a husband and children like other women. But with 
what result ? Gigantic wheels ran downhill with the bricklayer’s son inside 
them. Sailing carriages took flight and almost wrecked four stage coaches. 
Machines did cut turnips, but not very efficiently. Her little boy was 
allowed to roam the country like a poor man’s son, bare-legged, untaught. 
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And Mr. Day, coming to breakfast and staying to dinner, argued incessantly 
about scientific principles and the laws of nature. 

But here we encounter one of the pitfalls of this nocturnal rambling 
among forgotten worthies. It is so difficult to keep, as we must with 
highly authenticated people, strictly to the facts. It is so difficult to 
refrain from making scenes which, if the past could be recalled, might 
perhaps be found lacking in accuracy. With a character like Thomas 
Day, in particular, whose history surpasses the bounds of the credible, 
we find ourselves oozing amazement, like a sponge which has absorbed 
so much that it can retain no more but fairly drips. Certain scenes have 
the fascination which belongs rather to the abundance of fiction than 
to the sobriety of fact. For instance, we conjure up all the drama of 
poor Mrs. Edgeworth’s daily life ; her bewilderment, her loneliness, her 
despair, how she must have wondered whether anyone really wanted 
machines to climb walls, and assured the gentlemen that turnips were 
better cut simply with a knife, and so blundered and floundered and 
been snubbed that she dreaded the almost daily arrival of the tall young 
man with his pompous, melancholy face, marked by the smallpox, his 
profusion of uncombed black hair, and his finical cleanliness of hands and 
person. He talked fast, fluently, incessantly, for hours at a time about 
philosophy and nature, and M. Rousseau. Yet it was her house ; she had 
to see to his meals, and, though he ate as though he were half asleep, his 
appetite was enormous. But it was no use complaining to her husband. 
Edgeworth said, “‘ She lamented about trifles.”” He went on to say : “‘ The 
lamenting of a female with whom we live does not render home delightful.” 
And then, with his obtuse open-mindedness, he asked her what she had 
to complain of ? Did he ever leave her alone ? In the five or six years of 
their married life he had slept from home not more than five or six times. 
Mr. Day could corroborate that. Mr. Day corroborated everything that 
Mr. Edgeworth said. He egged him on with his experiments. He told him 
to leave his son without education. He did not care a rap what the people 
of Henley said. In short he was at the bottom of all the absurdities and 
extravagances which made Mrs. Edgeworth’s life a burden to her. 

Yet let us choose another scene—one of the last that poor Mrs. 
Edgeworth was to behold. She was returning from Lyons, and Mr. Day 
was her escort. A more singular figure, as he stood on the deck of the 
packet which took them to Dover, very tall, very upright, one finger in 
the breast of his coat, letting the wind blow his hair out, dressed absurdly, 
though in the height of fashion, wild, romantic, yet at the same time 
authoritative and pompous, could scarcely be imagined ; and this strange 
creature, who loathed women, was in charge of a lady who was about to 
become a mother, had adopted two orphan girls, and had set himself to 
win the hand of Miss Elizabeth Sneyd by standing between boards for 
six hours daily in order to learn to dance. Now and then he pointed his 
toe with rigid precision ; then, waking from the congenial dream into 
which the dark clouds, the flying waters, and the shadow of England upon 
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the horizon had thrown him, he rapped out an order in the smart, 
affected tones of a man of the world. The sailors stared, but they obeyed. 
There was something sincere about him, something proudly indifferent to 
what you thought ; yes, something comforting and humane, too, so that 
Mrs. Edgeworth for her part was determined never to laugh at him again. 
But men were strange ; life was difficult, and with a sigh of bewilderment, 
perhaps of relief, poor Mrs. Edgeworth landed at Dover, was brought to 
bed of a daughter, and died. 

Day meanwhile proceeded to Lichfield. Elizabeth Sneyd, of course, 
refused him—gave a great cry, people said ; exclaimed that she had loved 
Day the blackguard, but hated Day the gentleman, and rushed from the 
room. And then, they said, a terrible thing happened. Mr. Day, in his rage, 
bethought him of the orphan, Sabrina Sydney, whom he had bred to be 
his wife ; visited her at Sutton Coldfield ; flew into a passion at the sight 
of her ; fired a pistol at her skirts, poured melted sealing wax over her 
arms, and boxed her ears. ‘“‘ No; I could never have done that,’ Mr. 
Edgeworth used to say, when people described the scene. And whenever 
to the end of his life, he thought of Thomas Day he fell silent. So great, so 
passionate, so inconsistent—his life had been a tragedy, and in thinking of 
his friend, the best friend he had ever had, Richard Edgeworth fell silent. 

It is almost the only occasion upon which silence is recorded of him. 
To muse, to repent, to contemplate were foreign to his nature. His wife and 
friends and children are silhouetted with extreme vividness upon a 
broad disc of interminable chatter. Upon no other background could we 
realise so clearly the sharp fragment of his first wife, or the shades and 
depths which make up the character, at once humane and brutal, advanced 
and hidebound of the inconsistent philosopher, Thomas Day. But his 
power is not limited to people ; landscapes, groups, societies seem, even 
as he describes them, to split off from him, to be projected away, so that 
we are able to run just ahead of him and anticipate his coming. They are 
brought out all the more vividly by the extreme incongruity which so often 
marks his comment and stamps his presence ; they live with a peculiar 
beauty, fantastic, solemn, mysterious, in contrast with Edgeworth, who is 
none of these things. In particular, he brings before us a garden in 
Cheshire, the garden of a parsonage, an ancient but commodious 
parsonage. ; . 

One pushed through a white gate and found oneself in a grass court, 
small but well kept, with roses growing in the hedges and grapes hanging 
from the walls. But what, in the name of wonder, were those objects in the 
middle of the grass plot ? Through the dusk of an autumn evening there 
shone out an enormous white globe. Round it at various distances were 
others of different sizes—the planets and their satellites, it seemed. But 
who could have placed them there, and why ? The house was silent ; the 
windows shut ; nobody was stirring. Then, furtively peeping from behind 
a curtain, appeared for a second the face of an elderly man, handsome, 


dishevelled, distraught. It vanished. 
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In some mysterious way, human beings inflict their own vagaries upon 
nature. Moths and birds must have flitted more silently through the 
little garden; over everything must have brooded the same fantastic 
peace. Then, red faced, garrulous, inquisitive, in burst Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth. He looked at the globes ; he satisfied himself that they were 
of “accurate design and workmanlike construction.” He knocked at the 
door. He knocked and knocked. No one came. At length, as his impatience 
was overcoming him, slowly the latch was undone, gradually the door 
was opened ; a clergyman, neglected, unkempt, but still a gentleman, 
stood before him. Edgeworth named himself, and they retired to a parlour 
littered with books and papers and valuable furniture now fallen to decay. 
At last, unable to control his curiosity any longer, Edgeworth asked what 
were the globes in the garden ? Instantly the clergyman displayed extreme 
agitation. It was his son who had made them, he exclaimed ; a boy of 
genius, a boy of the greatest industry, and of virtue and acquirements 
far beyond his age. But he had died. His wife had died. Edgeworth 
tried to turn the conversation, but in vain. The poor man rushed on 
passionately, incoherently about his son, his genius, his death. “ It struck 
me that his grief had injured his understanding,” said Edgeworth, and 
he was becoming more and more uncomfortable when the door opened 
and a girl of fourteen or fifteen entering with a tea-tray in her hand, 
suddenly changed the course of his host’s conversation. Indeed, she was 
beautiful ; dressed in white ; her nose a shade too prominent, perhaps— 
but no, her proportions were exquisitely right. ‘‘ She is a scholar and 
an artist!’ the clergyman exclaimed as she left the room. But why did 
she leave the room ? If she was his daughter why did she not preside at 
the tea-table ? Was she his mistress ? Who was she ? And why was the 
house in this state of litter and decay ? Why was the front door locked ? 
Why was the clergyman apparently a prisoner, and what was his secret 
story ? Questions began to crowd into Edgeworth’s head as he sat drinking 
his tea ; but he could only shake his head and make one last reflection, 
“I feared that something was not right,” as he shut the white wicket 
gate behind him, and left alone for ever in the untidy house among the 
planets and their satellites, the mad clergymar and the lovely girl. 
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~" HUMANITY” MARTIN, M.P. FOR 
GALWAY 
One of the Founders of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


1754-1834 


By MARY MACCARTHY 


T has been said that in the eighteenth century in Ireland the people 
separated the gentry of the country into three classes : half-mounted 
gentlemen, gentlemen every-inch-of-them and gentlemen to the 
backbone. 
The first were yeomen, occasionally admitted into the society of gentlemen 
and particularly hunters; “ gentlemen - every - inch - of -them ”’ were of 
excellent old families, a little out at elbows, but popular amongst all ranks, 
and the third class were the oldest Irish families and settlers. . 
To the “ gentlemen to the backbone” then belonged Mr. Richard — 
Martin (1754-1834) of Ballinahinch Castle, Connemara, whose family 
had been settled in Galway since the thirteenth century, and who, 
possessing 190,000 acres with 80 miles of sea coast, was known as the 
King of Connemara. 
Maria Edgeworth, contemplating a tour in Connemara in the year 
that Richard Martin died, 1834, says : 

My curiosity had been raised even when I first came to Ireland fifty years ago, 
by hearing my father talk of the King of Connemara, and his immense territory 
and his way of ruling over his people with almost absolute power, with laws of 
his own, and setting all other laws at defiance. Smugglers and caves and murders 
and mermaids and duels and banshees and fairies were all mingled together in 
my early associations with Connemara and Dick Martin, “ Hair-trigger Dick,” 
who cared so little for his own life and the life of others and so much for the life 
of animals ; who fought more duels than any man of even his “ blue-blaze-devil ” 
days, and who brought the bill into Parliament for preventing Cruelty to Animals ; 
thenceforward changing his cognomen from “ Hair-trigger Dick ” to “‘ Humanity 
Martin.” 


There is something a little too lurid about Miss Edgeworth’s description 
which is misleading. Martin was in fact a particularly benevolent 
gentleman ; but though mentioned in contemporary memoirs in a manner 
that makes it certain he was well known in his day as a character, actual 
information about his private life is scant. 

The owner of 190,000 acres could boast to George IV. that he had 
“an approach from his gatehouse to his hall of 30 miles in length,” 
but lest the modern imagination should here call up a sanded and well-kept 
drive, it is best to put in a reminder that this must have been much like 
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a trek road across the Karoo. By far the greater portion of that part of 
Galway known as Connemara consisted of acres and acres of rock-strewn 
moorland and bog. 

The great-grandfather of Richard Martin, Captain Martin, of 
Ballinahinch, Galway County, is said to have been one of the most 
remarkable men in Ireland, in James II.’s reign. He was born in 1638 
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and made his will in 1730. He was given to desperate conflicts with his — 


neighbours, the O’Flaherties, sword in hand and on horseback. In 1698 
William of Orange allowed him to retain his lands (including now 
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territories wrested from the O’Flaherties) in spite of his having been — 


a captain in James II.’s army. 
The irregularity of political principles in Ireland among many Irish 
country gentlemen at that period was very marked. Jacobites at heart, 


their formal Protestant certificates for holding their land called upon — 
them to respond to the toast at banquets ‘‘'To the glorious pious and © 
immortal memory of William the Dutchman.” This many of them did | 


to avoid trouble and make the best of a bad business. 


This great-grandfather of Richard Martin, though ostensibly Protestant, — 


remote in inaccessible Connemara, was nevertheless a Roman Catholic. 
His eldest son was murdered by his hereditary enemies, the O’Flaherties, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, (an altar and cairn mark the spot where 
he was found stabbed in the back on the road between Birch Hall and 
Lemonsfield, the O’Flaherties’ house), and Antony, a second son, succeeded 
to the Connemara estates. After him, his son Mr. Robert Martin, married 
to Bridget Barnwell, daughter of Lord Trimmelstown, lived at Birch Hall, 
Dangan and Ballinahinch Castle ; there to be succeeded by his son Richard 
Martin, the subject of this paper. 

Richard was the first of his family to be educated in the Protestant 
religion, for the secret reason that his father wished he should get into the 
Irish Parliament to work for the emancipation of the Catholics, which later 
on, when he came into possession of his great property, he did. (In 1727 
the Franchise in Ireland had been taken away from all Catholics. It had 
been restored to them in 1795, but only Protestants could sit in Parliament.) 
Accordingly, Dick Martin went to Harrow, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and between Harrow, Cambridge and Galway he spent his boyhood. 

It seems hardly likely that in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
a boy would come home more than once a year for holidays from Harrow 
to Galway, for it must have seemed like setting out for the ends of the 
earth to travel to stormy Connemara by ship and coach in the winter at that 


period ; the travelling coach accompanied for the last 30 miles by trotting _ 


gossoons and running, barefooted children, shouting and helping the coach 
along as the horses plunged through the mire. More ragged savages, perched 
on boulders to get a good view of the horses when they came in sight, 
would come racing across the bog, leaping from tussock to tussock to 
fling in a petition at the window as the coach rolled by. Others at turns 
of the road would pop up suddenly and shout, and fan their crackling, 
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quickly improvised. little bonfires, in the nick of time, into a roaring 
flame to celebrate the heir’s return. 

Then at last Dick, full of enjoyment and excitement at being home 
from Harrow (a strong, little boy, very much alive, very warm-hearted, 
with rather obstreperous hair and a high-bridged aristocratic nose), 
would jump out at the house door and enter the shabby ramshackle, far 
from weather-proof house known as Castle Ballinahinch, to find his 
adoring mother, and the excitable warm-hearted servants, and probably 
a number of excitable dogs, by a great fire of glowing peat and logs. 

The next morning he would be looking at his fowling-piece and seeing 
to his rods, for all the holidays Dick Martin would have good shooting, 
and absolutely the finest fishing in the United Kingdom, in the rivers 
winding through the boggy desolate moors, or in lakes surrounding 
remote islands. He would set out across the bogs with a rough Connemara 
keeper who would have skilfully tied the flies they were to use, himself ; 
knowing exactly how to use a few feathers from the cock, and turkey, 
2 hare’s ear, some dyed mohair and some silk to make flies better adapted 
to those particular mountain streams and pools, than any now bought in 
London. With clouds and sunshine alternately prevailing, a westerly 
wind ruffling the surface of the water all day, the boy might return at 
sunset with six salmon and a basket quite full of large, white trout. 
He would be spoilt for ever for fishing in tamer waters, and probably for 
other hunting too ; after “‘ taking everything as God sends it” with the 
foxhounds in inland Galway, and on the plains of Mayo. 

A Harrow boy would have outgrown the fairies and mermaids Miss 
Edgeworth speaks of, but he would enjoy “ murders and banshees and 
smugglers.” Much whisky was smuggled away off that coast, and 
exchanged for French wine. Every gentleman went in for illicit distilling 
of poteen, it would seem, in Connaught at that time, although the penalty 
of detection was {100. When the revenue police were reported to be 
about, a swift and stealthy burying of kegs and apparatus went on. 

As a young man home from Cambridge he must often have gloried 
in the treasures and beauties of his kingdom. 


O Place me where Dick Martin rules 
The houseless wilds of Connemara 


wrote the enthusiastic Tom Moore. 


The joys of the West of Ireland, however, are apt to be a little 
exaggerated by poetical travellers. They remember the sea in summer 
morning haze, gleaming like the inside of an oyster shell with the islands 
like pearls lying upon it ; while a spot of colour is given to the shore by 
the scarlet frieze skirt of a woman piling up the wet brown seaweed for 
the kelp industry. They forget that there are often months when sunless 
desolation reigns in this dripping country over sodden bogs and boulder- 
_ strewn moors ; and it becomes a land only fit for the cormorants which, 
dressed always ready for a funeral, and standing about in black dense 
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mourning crowds on sad shores, seem alone temperamentally constituted _ 
to stand the depression. 

Dick Martin’s exact contemporary, Sir Jonah Barrington, gives good 
descriptions of country houses in Ireland in the eighteenth century in his 
Recollections. ‘‘ The walls of the hall of the ‘ great house’ were decked 
with fishing rods, fire-arms, foxes’ brushes, powder flasks, shot pouches, 
nets and dog collars.” 

The library was often a gloomy closet full of dust and cobwebs and > 
without chairs or tables. In it might be the Journals of the House of — 
Commons ; Clarendon’s History, the Spectator, and Guardian, some of 
Swift’s works, Robinson Crusoe (a comparatively modern book then), 
“A treatise on Tar-Water by Bishop Barclay, and a multiplicity of 
farriery, sporting, and gardening books.” 

In Ireland in the eighteenth century an exceedingly strong drink 
known as rum-shrub was universally drunk in incredible quantities, — 
generally from supper-time till morning by all country gentlemen, as they 
said, “‘ To keep down their claret.” . 

The gentry were given to revels, and after feasting together the gout would — 
turn a whole countryside into cripples, sometimes for a month together. — 
Toe and finger agonies were endured without remedies ; but if the gout 
invaded the head or stomach a remedy known as Drogheda Usquebaugh — 
was resorted to. “It was the hottest distilled drinkable liquor ever — 
invented. It was indeed counted a specific, and I allude to it the more 
particularly as my poor grandfather was finished thereby,” adds Sir Jonah. — 

In the frost, when hunting was impossible, sporting young Irishmen 
would shut themselves up together in a hunting lodge and prepare for 
what they called “ Hard going ” till the weather should break. All the 
shutters were closed to keep out the light. Chickens and bacon—and 
a whole cow “to cut collops from ” were brought into the kitchen, for 
the servants to make feasts of for the company, throughout the week ; 
straw and blankets were heaped into the bedchamber-in-common ; two 
pipers, a fiddler, and the “ whipper-in” were in attendance, and each 
day a fresh guest sat with the young hosts and some of the hounds round 
the fire. Cherry Bounce (brandy) and claret, cold and mulled, were the 
beverages. There was piping and singing. “‘ Bumper Squire Jones ” and 
“The Kilruddy Fox Chase’ were the songs of the day. A fox’s brush 
stuck in a candlestick in the centre of the table was worshipped as a 
divinity. ‘The company would be drunk every night of the five days given 
up to talking, toasts and ribaldry, and wild uproarious laughter and music; 
each night being wound up finally with a “‘ raking pot of tea” before 
emerging into daylight once again. 

While still in his first years at Cambridge, Dick Martin probably 
enjoyed these rather barbarous and boorish country dissipations when at 
home in Ireland, but he at once got into the Dublin Parliament as member 
for Galway on coming down from the University, at the age of 22. From 
1776 he was much away from home, and the tone of his youth was 
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rather that of a fashionable proud and rackety aristocrat of the Eighteenth 
Century London. 

The Prince Regent asked him once who would win his election ? 

“The survivor, Sir,’’ was Dick’s answer. 

(A Sir William Jerdan, alone with him on the hearthrug of the drawing 
room before dinner-in a house in which they were both dining, having 
discussed some recent duel in connection with the elections, says 
~ Mr. Martin then opened his frilled shirt and unbuttoning his white 
vest showed me the scars of several pistol shots.’’) 

Martin was a little senior to the Prince Regent, but the latter was his 
friend in youth, and it was he who invented later the nickname “‘ Humanity 
Martin.”” He offered him a peerage which was proudly refused. The 
recklessness of the Irish temperament appealed to “ Prinny,” and Martin 
was full of wild humour, fun, agreeable talk and acute observation. 
Though a reckless duellist and extravagantly generous and hospitable, 
he was, however, never a dissolute man or a gambler, and was not among 
the most flamboyant of the Regent’s Irish company. Among these were 
the eccentric Colonel George Hanger, afterwards Lord Coleraine, who 
dressed fantastically ; while among younger men there were the notorious 
Lord Barrymore and his brothers; the eldest (rich but dissipating his 
£20,000 a year) was so foul-mouthed that he was known as “‘ Hellgate,” 
and his brothers were known as “ Cripplegate’ and Newgate.” The 
wild doings of these Irish friends of the Prince were notorious. 

The eighteenth century ‘“ style ” in Ireland went on wearing well right 
into the nineteenth century, but after it had been got hold of and 
stereotyped in Charles O’Malley the Irish Dragoon and other works, it 
began at last to wane; for what is more depressing than imitative pedantic 
jollity. But in Martin’s youth Ireland, in her wild, high spirits, debts and 
duels, was entirely unselfconscious and spontaneous. 

Martin was called to the Bar soon after becoming member for Galway, 
and, to gain experience and qualify as a magistrate, he went on the West 
Connaught circuit. The result was a most celebrated duel with George 
Robert Fitzgerald, member for Mayo. The story can be given in Martin’s 
own words, for he wrote a description of it to his friend, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, who reproduced it in his Personal Sketches. Fitzgerald of 
Turlow was a man of family and fortune like Martin, but a mad 
scapegrace who finally came to the gallows. At Mayo Assizes Fitzgerald 
was prosecuted by his younger brother Charles for savage conduct towards 
their father, whom Fitzgerald had actually imprisoned in a cave, chained 
to a dray, and (it will seem hardly credible) at times to a muzzled bear! 
Martin had already a grudge against this young man and had already 
sought some excuse for calling him out.* 


* Martin was much attached to the Browne family of Westport House, Mayo. Fitzgerald 
had ridden up to Lord Altamont’s front door and deliberately shot the latter’s big wolfdog 
dead, leaving an insolent message that he allowed Lord Altamont’s sisters Lady Anne, 
Lady Elizabeth, and Lady Charlotte Browne each to keep one lap dog. 
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He was delighted to find himself pleading against Fitzgerald. The 
defence was made that the father was one of the worst men living ; but 
the tale of the cave, the bear, and the dray proving true, Fitzgerald was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment with a fine to the King of £500. 
Fitzgerald, however, very soon after obtained release, through the pardon 
of the Duke of Buckingham, then Lord-Lieutenant. He was determined 
to have his revenge. Martin’s account of what happened runs as follows: 


Mrs. Crawford I found had been engaged to play for a few nights in Dublin, 
at Crow Street Theatre * and I determined to see her “ Belvedera.”’ I had not 
long taken my seat in the front row of the stage box when I heard a noisy, 
precipitate step and an order given in a commanding tone for the box to be 
opened. I turned and saw Fitzgerald, who took his place in the next row. His look 
indicated rage, and I therefore left my place in front and took my seat on the 
same row with him. He stared for a moment or two directly into my face, then 
turned away and laughed, on which I asked, ‘‘ Have you anything particular to 
say to me, Mr. Fitzgerald ?” He answered with a stern look of defiance— Only 
to tell you that I followed you from Castlebar to proclaim you a bully.” 

“You have said enough, Mr. Fitzgerald ; you no doubt expect to hear from me, 
and it shall be early in the morning.” 

“7 shall hear from you to-morrow!” he repeated, contemptuously, making 
as he spoke a blow at me, and adding, “ This will refresh your memory.” He 
then pulled back his body from behind the curtain of the box and instantly retreated 
towards the lobby. 

My feet got entangled in the curtain when I rushed out to follow my antagonist, 
and I fell upon the floor. The present Lord Rowden, then Major Craddock, 
kindly lifted me up. When on my feet, I sprang into the lobby, which was crowded 
almost to an overflow. I uttered all that rage could dictate, accused Fitzgerald 
of cowardice, and told him he had created the present scene in order that we 
should both be bound over to the peace. 


It was after some delay decided that the duel should take place at 
Castlebar in Mayo, and Mr. Martin set out for that town accompanied 
by Mr. Henry Flood (the antagonist of Grattan and one of the most 
eloquent speakers of his day). 


I had sent my duelling pistols by a fellow who got drunk on the road, and forgot 
his errand, Martin continues. So that I remained some hours at Lord Lucan’s 
house at Castlebar expecting in vain their arrival, during which time I heard that 
Mr. Fitzgerald was parading the town with a number of persons from Turlow 
(his own estate, famous for its mobs trained to every kind of outrage). 

Taunts reached me, and procuring a case of the common holster pistols my 
servant rode with, I determined to use them but they were so stiff in the trigger 


* A memoir describes the Crow Street Theatre of that period thus : 

“The Playhouse in Dublin was then lighted with tallow candles stuck into circles 
hanging from the middle of the stage, which were every now and then snuffed by some 
performer ; and two soldiers with fixed bayonets always stood like statues on each side of 
the stage close to the boxes to keep the audience in order. The galleries were very noisy 
and very droll. 

“ The ladies and gentlemen in the boxes always went dressed out nearly as for court ; 
the strictest etiquette and decorum were preserved in that circle.” 
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that I could hardly let them off. I fastened on my sword and putting my hand 
under Doctor Merlin’s arm walked into the town and saw Fitzgerald, followed 
by his mob. He, too, wore his sword, and I instantly told him to draw. He 
answered that he was lame, the pavement bad, and that he could not keep his 
footing, that I had Lord Lucan’s mob on my side ; and that in short he would 
not fight me. 

I then said, ‘‘ You will find me in the barrack-yard where I shall remain.” 

“I shall be in no hurry after having struck you for your pertness,” said he. 

On this I flung a switch into his face, and walked to the barracks. 


When the duel took place, Fitzgerald was armed with good pistols and 
Martin had only the old holster pistols he mentioned. He was wounded, 
but Fitzgerald also fell, hit full in the breast. Martin was surprised that 
his opponent was alive and well after receiving two shots from horse 
pistols full upon him. ‘They shook hands, but Martin had not been more 
than three minutes sitting up in bed in the doctor’s house recovering from 
his wound, when Fitzgerald was at the bedside provoking him again, 
and Martin declaring that he would fight again “ until his eyelids could 
no longer wag.” 

*‘ Shall you be at Sligo ?” was Mr. Fitzgerald’s reply. 

The day was ees and Martin arrived at Sligo. But his 
opponent sent Sir M. Crofton to say that “ Mr. Fitzgerald did not require 
any further renewal of the quarrel,” and so the affair ended Martin winds 
up his account thus : 

“‘ My surprise at Fitzgerald’s being alive and well after having received two 
shots full upon him at Castlebar was soon cleared up. He had plated his body so 
as to make it completely bullet proof. On receiving my fire he fell from the force 
of the balls striking him direct and touching his concealed armour. My wound 


was in the body.” 
“The elegant and gentlemanly appearance of this man,’ Martin concludes, 


‘as contrasted with the savage treachery of his actions, was extremely curious 
and without any parallel of which I am aware.”’ 


Dick Martin married, at 23, Elizabeth Vesey, daughter. of Colonel 
George Vesey, of Lucan, Dublin. It was a happy love match ; debts and 
duels, however, must have troubled the happiness of the bride. Though 
member for Galway, a magistrate, and Colonel of the Galway Yeomanry, 
Dick had not yet come into possession of his estates. He married on an 
allowance which was very irregularly paid. His parliamentary expenses, 
his generosity and hospitality cost vast sums. 

He lived at Ballinahinch Castle when not away on parliamentary duties 
in Dublin, while his father, Mr. Robert Martin, stil lived at Birch Hall 
Dangan. The latter had married a second time, and besides his expensive 
son Dick, he now had children by his second marriage * who also needed 


* One of these, Robert Martin, of Bushy Park, Clare, married Miss O’Flaherty, only 
daughter of Sir John O’Flaherty, of Lemonsfield, thus closing the vendetta between the 
families : another Antony made a runaway match, marrying at Gretna Green Marie, 
daughter of the governor of Dutch Guinea—Jean Pierre de Lespinasse. A third went to sea. 
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large allowances. When we speak of Dick Martin’s hospitality, this 
does not only mean entertaining his own friends. His private hospitality 
at Ballinahinch, in Dublin, and after the union of 1801, in London, was 
lavish, but not ostentatious ; a great estate already mortgaged, managed 
on totally careless lines, and with a good deal of absenteeism, ran away 
with more money than anything else. 

Accounts were never looked into ; they were not even in responsible 
hands in Dick Martin’s day. The estate was not developed with a view 
to the profit of the owner ; such an idea would never have entered the 
head of a Connemara gentleman. Agents, farmers, tenants, for miles 
round, lived on Mr. Martin in one way or another. He clapped them 
into the stocks, it is true, when he liked ; but he never distrained them 
for rent and he gave them pensions and support. Up to the doors of 
Ballinahinch a whole army of “ Coosherers ” for ever streamed with 
grievances, illnesses, messages and news ; any small pretext would bring 
them inside the Castle and out of it again richer in one way or another 
than they went in. 

The Irish phrase “ Coosherers,” it should be explained, meant the 
useless hangers-on of ancient families. Nurses, fosterers, discharged 
servants, decayed sportsmen and idlers of both sexes and every calling, 
not to speak of their mothers and fathers, and sisters and brothers. (The 
sportsman, Mr. H. Maxwell, shooting in Connemara a little later than 
this period, about 1825, recounts in his memoirs how, one evening after 
he and his host had shot a stag, John the butler came and whispered to 
his master that “ A Four gallon cag will scarcely last the night, there is 
such a clanjamfry of coosherers in the kitchen--the Devil speed them 
one and all! ’’) 

Thus money troubles accumulated fast on the Connemara estates, and 
so many loans had been raised to pay off family debts that by the time 
Dick Martin came into the property in 1795, it was already heavily 
mortgaged and he himself was deeply in debt. All might have been well 
if he had now given some attention to his own private affairs, but this 
was the one thing Martin seemed incapable of doing. Hospitality continued, 
laissez-aller reigned. 

Sir Jonah Barrington says of him: “ As to Dick’s charity I cannot say 
too much, and the character I should give him may be summed up in 
a single sentence, “ urbanity towards women, benevolence towards men, 
and humanity towards the brute creation.’ Failings, however, he has, 
for I must observe that he is one of those good fellows who would rather 
do anybody’s business than his own ; and durst look anything in the face 
rather than his own situation.” 

After the Union in 1801, Mr. Martin was much away in London and 
much absorbed in parliamentary matters. At home his affairs had come 
to such a pass that he was hardly safe from bailiffs. 

The following dialogue recounted by Sir Jonah Barrington, gives 
a good glimpse both into eighteenth century Ireland and the lamentable 
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state of Mr. Martin’s affairs. An old man from Ballinahinch, named Ned 
Bodkin, who had gone out to get voters to take to Squire Martin’s poll, 
asked by Sir Jonah what his trade was when at home, answered : 


et Well, please your honour, no poor man could live upon one calling as we did 
in old times, or no calling at all as when the squire was ‘in it.’ Now I butchers 
a trifle, your honour ! and burns the kelp when I am entirely idle. Then I take 
a touch now and then at the still and smuggle a few in Sir Neil’s cutter when 
the coast is clear |” 

“ Anything else, Mr. Bodkin ?” 

“ Augh yes, your honour. ’T'is me that tans the brogue leather for the Colonel’s 
yeomen, besides I’me bum bailiff of the town lands and make out our election 
registries ; and keep the Squire’s accounts, and by my soul that same is no asy 
matter, please your honour, till one’s used to it.” 


The inquisitive Sir Jonah, wishing to draw Mr. Bodkin out and to hear 
all he could of his friend’s affairs, then asked him if Process Servers 
ever reached Ballinahinch, on account of the Squire’s debts ? 

““Ough, please your honour, only that our own bailiffs and yeomen soldiers 
keep the sheriff’s officers out of Connemara we’d have a rookery of them afore 
every assizes and sessions when the Master’s away amongst the Sassenachs in 
London City,” was Mr. Bodkin’s reply. 

““ We made one Prossy-Sarver when the master was in said foreign parts eat up 
every taste of what he told us was a chancellor’s bill, that he brought from Dublin 
to sarve in our quarter.” .... ‘‘ We laid in ambush, your honour, and 
cotched him on the bridge ; but we did not throw him over that, but we made 
him believe that we would. 

“Spare my life !” says he. ‘ I’ve nothing but a chancellor’s bill,’ says he. 

““* Are you satisfied to eat it?’ says I. 

““<Tf I was as hungry as twenty hawks, I could not eat it all in less than 
a fortnight, anyhow,’ said the Sarver. ‘ It’s so long and crisp.’ 

“““ Never fear,’ said I. 

** So I and the rest of the boys brought him to my cabin, and we soaked the 
chancellor’s bill in potsheen in my little keg ; and I told the prossy sarver he should 
stay his own time till he eat it all, as soon as it was tinder. So he staid, very 
agreeable, till he had finished the chancellor’s bill every taste, and was drunk 
with it every day twice at any rate ; and then I told him he might go back to 
Galway town and welcome,” concluded Ned Bodkin. 


Sir Jonah Barrington, at one time magistrate in 30 Irish counties, 
and later Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, in his three volumes 
of rowdy memories, is given to embellishments, but his main facts are 
true. There is no doubt that bailiffs who went about remote parts of 
Ireland in the eighteenth century were often forced to eat their own 
“‘ processes ” instead of serving them on other people ! 

There will not be space here to enter into the calamitous political 
affairs of Ireland in George III’s reign. After the Rebellion of 1798, 
'Martin’s voice was often raised pleading for rebels, and not a few owed 
their life to him, though he showed hatred of that rising later in the 

Union Parliament. “ If any living characters were more detested by the 
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Irish than any other they were the individuals composing the self-— 


denominated ‘ Irish Directory ’ in Paris,” he asserted. 


By the disastrous Act of Union of 1800, Ireland ceased to have a 


separate Parliament ; henceforth she sent her members to Westminster to 
the United Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. But the whole scheme 
for coupling the Union with the redress of Irish grievances, which had been 
the aim of Pitt, at once fell to the ground as soon as the Union had been 
effected. Martin was among the foremost of those who now worked at 
Westminster for the emancipation of the Catholics who formed, be it 
remembered, seven-tenths of the Irish nation. George III opposed the 
Catholic Bill, personally. Pitt was so angry that he left the Government 
for a time, and the whole matter was shelved. 

‘“‘T have been a good while in this House. I have heard the word 


‘ Responsibility ’ often used, but never to any effect. With regard to the © 


responsibility of ministers in this country I would not give twopence 
for it,’ Martin said, hotly. 

He also was amongst those who strove to get the death penalty for 
forgery removed, and to obtain the benefit of counsel for the accused. 

But in all causes Martin was unsuccessful in Parliament until it came 
to the matter of the dumb animals, and in this he was successful only 
after many years of persistence. In 1809 Lord Erskine brought forward 
a Bill for the Protection of Animals, which was instantly thrown out by 


the opposition of Mr. Wyndham. Not only the mob but fine gentlemen — 


and sportsmen like Wyndham laughed at the notion that animals had 
“ Rights,” and found the idea strange and absurd. The Edinburgh Review, 


when Erskine’s Act was in question, pompously wrote : ‘‘ No reason can © 
be assigned for the interference of legislation in the protection of Animals — 


unless their protection be connected either directly or remotely with some 


advantage to man.” Martin, who again and again attacked the subject, 


was for many years the victim of lampoons. 


Between 1809 and 1820 he brought forward a Bill to prevent Bull- | 


running and Baiting; two Cattle Ill-treatment Bills; and a Horse 
Slaughtering Bill, which was directed against the cruelty inflicted by 


knackers on animals not worth treating decently. All these Bills were © 


thrown out and treated with derision. On one occasion Martin was 
interrupted by odd-sounding cheers; but he went on to the end without 
stop or notice. ‘Then when he had finished, stepping across the floor 
towards the quarter whence the noise had proceeded, he asked who had 


presumed to cry “Hare! Hare!”? No one volunteered a reply, but 


someone on a back seat pointed slily to a City member. Martin’s wrath 


instantly subsided and, with a smile of good humour, he exclaimed ‘‘ Oh! © 
and turning on his heel, walked back to — 


»”? 
! 


was it only an Alderman 
his seat. 


In connection with the attempt at carrying through the “ Horse 
Slaughtering Bill,” Martin told the House how he had bought a few 
trusses of hay and sent them to a knacker for his starving animals. 
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The horses never got them. So he sent some 200 unfranked letters to 
the knacker informing him that horses, mules, asses, cows, etc., could 
be had at particular places if sent for at once, “‘ If he did not make haste 
the dead animal would be removed,” and caused the rogue an expense 
of {15 in postage and expenses. 

A lampoon of the day, under the heading, “‘ Sights and sketches in 
the Chapel of St. Stephen’s,” gives a picture of ‘‘ Mr. Martin of Galway 
awakening the sympathy and admiration of the House by recounting 
a most piteous tale of the beating of a Jackass in the Lambeth Road.” 
Here follows a poem entited “ Richard Martin, Esq., M.P., with a rough 
illustration by George Cruikshank, showing Butchers and Beeves of 
Smithfield Market.” 'The verse ends thus : 


“ [ll heed nor Adam Smith nor Vattel 
But be the patron saint of Cattle ; 
And though green Erin should be slighted 
I'll see the Brutes of England righted.”’ 


But outside Parliament as soon as people had begun to get used to the new 
idea of legislation for the animals, sympathy began to be shown among 
cultivated people. 

And after many years of mockery, instead of the usual lampoon, there 
appeared the following flattering sketch in a journal of the day : 


Lord Erskine tried to deliver the beasts from their bondage but he completely 
failed. Mr. Martin’s success shows the superiority of genius over learning. 

Mr. Martin is not a very learned man, neither is he, in the language of the 
schools, eloquent, but he has a most winning way with him. He holds the House 
by the very test of the human race, daughter ; and while their sides shake, their 
opposition is shaken and falls down at the same instant. ; 

There is a beautiful symmetry, a perfect keeping as it were in the whole man 
of Richard Martin, Esq., every limb of his body and every feature of his face is 
round and solid. He lets drive at the House like a bullet and the flag of truce is 


instantly flung out upon both sides. 


He was now at last well supported in Parliament by Sir James Macintosh, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Fowel Buxton and many others, and finally, 
thirteen years after Erskine’s attempt in 1822, the first Cruelty to Animals 
Act, brought in by Richard Martin, was carried into law. It provided that 
any person accused of wantonly and cruelly beating, abusing or ill-treating 
any cattle might be summoned before a magistrate, and if convicted 
either upon his own confession or by the oath of any witness, should be 
fined of a sum not exceeding £5 and not less than ros. or imprisoned up 
to a limit of three months. The Bill To prevent the cruel and improper 
treatment of cattle (George IV, c. 71), is now known as Martin's Act. 
This Act is the parent of all laws protecting animals both in this and other 
countries. It was already acknowledged by 1824 that it had done a little 
good. An overwhelming majority of the cases presented under it were of 
so atrocious a nature that conviction regularly followed accusation. 
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Martin himself was well known for bringing actions for cruelty against 
people, but generally had to pay the fine himself, the parties being too 
poor to pay it. On his own estates in Connemara he used to imprison: 
offenders, being himself often witness, constable, magistrate, and even 
gaoler ; and an ancient fortalice on the shores of Lake Ballinahinch was 
known by the name of Dick Martin’s prison. _ 

On June 16th, 1824, The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was founded. Martin attended the first meeting held at Slaughter’s 
Coffee House, St. Martin’s Lane. The Rev. Arthur Broome was the 
chief initiator of the society, but Martin is looked upon as one of its 
founders and the most prominent one, for without Martin’s Act the 
Society would have been powerless. His portrait hangs in the board 
room of the R.S.P.C.A. in Jermyn Street : a ‘‘ gentleman-to-the-backbone ”’ | 
with a high-bridged nose, a sensitive mouth, unselfconscious, and a little’ 
detached, in a Regency stock, and with a pair of gloves and a cane. 

“‘ If ever Martin should become defunct,” wrote his friend, Sir Jonah, 
after the passing of the Act, ‘“‘ there is not a cow or calf, goose or hack, 
but ought to go into mourning for him !”’ 

The work of the Society was all uphill at first. Cock-fighting, bull-. 
_ running, bear-baiting and professional dog-fighting were the sports of 
Merrie England ; only picturesque, at an extreme distance, in old prints 
and old English descriptions they were in reality degrading and brutal. 
Townsmen and villagers took their pleasure in the doing animals to death | 
in one manner or another, with exciting betting on the issues, and they 
resented any interference with these pleasures. Hone’s Everyday Book 
gives an account of “ A Tame Lion Bait with Dogs” that took place 
in Wombwell’s Circus in the year 1825, which was much advertised, 
and on which there was much betting. 

“Mr. Martin’s Agent,” it states, “‘ came down the day before and applied to 
the local authorities to stop the exhibition, but the Mayor and afterwards a magistrate 
declined and refused to interfere on the ground that ‘ Under Mr. Martin’s present _ 
Act no steps could be taken before the Act constituting ‘‘ Cruelty ” had sit, 
committed.’ ”’ ; 


The combat between the lion and three dogs was witnessed by thousands _ 
of spectators. A grand stand was set up opposite the lion’s cage, in the’ 
hope of seeing the dogs torn and lacerated by a roaring lion, ferocious and" 
full of spring. But the opposite happened. It was the dogs who would not 
give the lion a moment’s respite. All three set on him, seizing him by the 
nose and the fleshy part of the jaw and tearing his flesh from his bones. 
“The poor animal, howling with pain, only threw his great paws awkwardly 
upon the dogs as they came.” The tame lion was drugged ! He had not a 
spring in him ! The public at least were disappointed at the torpor of the 
lion ; which was a good thing. But a fine, sporting account of the combat 
illustrated by an animated and ferocious lion, appeared in the papers for 
the good advertisement of further affairs of the kind. A mild letter of 
protest from a quaker to Mr. Wombwell ended the affair. 
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__ This was in 1825, and it is to be noted that by 1840, the date of Hone’s 
Day Book, fifteen years later, the affair is there recounted as a brutal 
spectacle of the past. 

_Martin, in answer to his daughter who was speaking to her father of 
his many political discouragements, said once “One is like a mason 
dashing mortar against a wall. He wastes a great deal, but some of it 
sticks.”’ 

His humanity was in advance of his time. 

_ Affairs all this time in Connemara had gone from bad to worse. There 
must have been a crisis ; a family consultation took place in the year 1812. 
The process server had at last managed to reach Ballinahinch Castle when 
the Squire was “in it,” to use Mr. Ned Bodkin’s phrase ; and now the 
Squire must pay his debts or go to a debtor’s prison. The situation was 
alarming. It was necessary that something should be done. 

His only son by his first marriage, Thomas Barnewell Martin, earlier in 
his youth had enlisted as a common soldier for a short time, owing to a 
quarrel with his father. Mr. Martin’s pride was great ; he had forbidden 
his son to marry an exceedingly wealthy chandler’s daughter with whom 
Tom happened to be (it seemed no doubt to him most opportune as 
well as for his own family) desperately in love. But by 1812, ‘Tom Martin 
had made it up with his father and had made a happy marriage with a 
Miss Kirwen, of Mayo, of the ancient family and the fatal poverty of 
which Mr. Martin approved; and in 1812 Tom Martin had suggested to 
his father that it would be best for him to take his father’s place at 
Ballinahinch and manage the property, now that a crisis had arisen. 
Accounts were at last gone into, new agents displaced dishonest ones ; 
a little ready money was once more raised by ingenious mortgages, to pay 
bills ; and, finally, Martin resolved not to wait for death, but then and 
there to surrender the estate to his son, reserving certain lands in lieu of 
annuity. He then rushed back to London to give his full attention to the 
affairs of the brute creation. 

Possibly the transfer of the estate was the only means of preventing 
the whole property falling into the hands of creditors at that moment of 
crisis. Moreover Martin, his first wife having died young, had married 
again—a young widow of a naval officer, Captain Robert Hesketh. 
Possibly the second Mrs. Martin, a stranger to Connemara, had not 

relished being often shut up at Ballinahinch with ecarté and backgammon, 

with the possible arrival of the “ Process Server ” hanging like a cloud 
over the house. 

When the animal affair had at last ended happily with the passing 
of Martin’s Act in 1826, there was nothing for it but for Dick Martin 
to face his own affairs again. He had a most vigorous constitution, 
but he was an old man now. He could not stand for Parliament again, he 
must retire. It was impossible any longer to weigh vast debts against 
_ hypothetical family assets in land ; he must do his accounts as he had 

done them fourteerr years before. And on his retirement from Parliament, 
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and when his accounts were added up, there was positively nothing to | 


be done but to leave for Boulogne and fly from creditors. 


There he went with his wife and two most devoted daughters. They — 
took a house and settled down; and it is probable that to the last they — 


lived in a certain ramshackle splendour of which the family had the 
habit. It is certain that there were ‘‘ Coosherers ”’ at his house in Boulogne 
as in Connemara; for he continued to be extremely benevolent and 
kind ; even on the day of his death he was occupied with the affairs of 
a young man who had attempted suicide and whom he had taken into 
his own house out of the streets of Boulogne. 

The ladies were literary and whiled away their time in exile with 
writing romantic novels. Mrs. Martin, who was a niece of Henry Fielding, 
wrote Helen of Glenross, and Miss Martin wrote studies of Irish life. 

The sons of the second family emigrated to Canada, where their 
descendants flourish now. The eldest of them had no inheritance in 
Ireland, for Mr. Tom Martin had broken the male entail in order to 
leave the Connemara property to his own daughter and only child, Mary 
Letitia Martin, whom he idolized. 

The breaking of the entail enabled Tom to raise money again from the 
estate, and it is natural to imagine that subsidies were sent from Connemara 
to Boulogne. There is an account of old Mr. Martin’s portrait reaching 
Connemara from Boulogne for his grand-daughter, and the family at 
Ballinahinch carrying it out on to the lawn when the tenants chanced to 
be assembled, and their all kneeling before the picture, and saying prayers 
for the old squire. He died in 1834. 

In the spring of that year, Miss Edgeworth set out on a tour in Connemara 
with her teens, Sir Culling and Lady Smith. The family at Ballinahinch, 
consisting of Mr. ‘Tom Martin and his wife and daughter, were in 
mourning for him. The travellers had asked for hospitality at the Castle 
for one night and they reached it in the dark, after getting their carriage 
bogged in most terrible sloughs, one after another. ‘The horses had had 
to be unharnessed over and over again while men and boys, collected from 
the countryside (as she described it), “‘ dragged, pushed and screamed ” 
the carriage out of the bogs. They were quite worn out by the end of the 
journey, and Miss Edgeworth sent the following account of the visit home 
to her family at Edgeworthstown : 


March 12th, 1834, 
Ballinahinch Castle, 
Connemara. 

I thought we should never get to the house, but at last we saw a chimney on 
fire, at least myriads of sparks and spouts of flame, but before we reached it 
it abated, and we came to the door without seeing what manner of house or castle 
it might be till the hall door opened and a butler—half an angel he appeared 
to us—appeared at the door. 

We called out to tell him we were afraid some chimney was on fire. Without 
deigning even to look up at the chimney he smiled and motioned us the way we 
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should go. ... What became of the chimney on fire I cannot tell—the Imperturbable 
was probably right in never minding it ; he was used to its ways of burning itself 
out and being no more thought of. 

He showed us into a drawing room where we saw by firelight a lady alone— 
Mrs. Martin, tall and thin and in deep mourning. . . . High life Dublin tone of 
about forty years ago. She put us at ease at once. 

Then came in still by firelight from a door at the further end of the room 
a young lady elegantly dressed in deep mourning. “My daughter—Miss 
Edgeworth.” Slight figure, head held up and thrown back. She had the resolution 
to come to the very middle of the room and make a deliberate and profound 
curtsey, which a dancing master from Paris would have approved ; seated herself 
upon the sofa and seemed as if she never intended to speak. 

Mrs. Martin showed us to our rooms begging us not to dress unless we liked 
it before dinner, and we did not like it for we were very much tired and it was 
now between eight and nine o’clock. 

Bedchambers spacious. Dinner, we were told, was ready whenever we pleased 
and well pleased down we went. Found Mr. Martin in the drawing room, a large 
Connemara gentleman, white, massive face ; a stoop forward in the neck, the 
consequence of a shot in the Peninsular War. 

“Well, will you come to dinner? Dinner’s ready. Lady Culling Smith take 
my arm. Sir Culling, Miss Edgeworth.” 

A fine large dining room and standing at the end of the table an odd-looking 
person, below the middle height, youngish, carrotty red hair, blue eyes, skin 
carnation colour. He wore a long green coat and some abominable coloured thing 
round his throat. I wondered what was to become of this man and he looked as 
if he wondered too. But Mr. Martin turning abruptly, said ‘‘ McHugh, where are 
you man ? McHugh sit down man here.” 

And McHugh sat down. I afterwards found he was an essential person in the 
family : McHugh here, McHugh there ; very active, acute, and ready and bashful, 
a dare-devil kind of man that would ride and boat and shoot in any weather and 
would at any moment hazard his life to save a fellow creature’s. 

Miss Martin sat opposite to me, and with the light of branches of wax candles 
full upon her, I saw that she was very young, about seventeen, very fair, hair 
which might be called red by rivals and auburn by friends, her eyes blue gray, 
prominent, like pictures I have seen by Leonardo da Vinci. 

But Miss Martin must not make me forget the dinner and such a dinner! 
London bon vivants might have blessed themselves ! Venison such as Sir Culling 
declared could not be found in England, except from one or two immense parks 
of noblemen favoured above their peers, salmon, lobsters, oysters, game, all 
well-cooked and well-served and well-placed upon the table ; wines such as I 
was not worthy of, but Sir Culling knew how to praise them ; champagne and 
all manner of French wines. 

In spite of a very windy night, I slept admirably well and wakened with great 
curiosity to see what manner of place we were in. ; 

From the window a magnificent but desolate prospect of an immense lake and 


bare mountains. 


That morning, Lady Culling Smith grew alarmingly ill with a complete 
_ stiffness of limbs and rheumatic fever, and the visit of one night lengthened 
into a stay of three weeks at Ballinahinch, during which time Miss 
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Edgeworth formed a real friendship with Mrs. Tom Martin, whom she © 


found delightful, very good, and amusing in conversation, though not 


literary. 

But Miss Martin has books in quantities in a closet in her own room which 
is within her mother’s ; and ‘‘ Every morning,” said Mrs. Martin, “ she comes 
in to me while I am dressing and pours out upon me aa inundation of learning, 
fresh and fresh, all she has been reading for hours before I am up. Mary has read 
prodigiously.” 

I found Mary one of the most extraordinary persons I ever saw. Her 
acquirements are indeed prodigious: she has more knowledge of books, both 
scientific and learned than any female creature I ever saw or heard of at her age— 
heraldry, metaphysics, painting and painters’ lives, and tactics, she had a course 
of fortification from a French officer. . . . She understands Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew and I don’t know how many modern languages. French she speaks 
perfectly, learned from the French officer who taught her fortification, Mr. Du 
Bois, who was one of Buonaparte’s legion of honour, and when the Emperor was 
ousted fled from France and earned his bread at Ballinahinch by teaching French, 
which Miss Martin talked as if she had been a native but not as if she had been 
in good Parisian society ; with an odd mixture of a ton de garnison which might 
be expected from a pupil of one of Buonaparte’s officers. She imbibed from him 
such an admiration, such an enthusiasm for Buonaparte that she cannot bear 
a word said to his disparagement, and when Sir Culling sometimes offended in 
that way Miss Martin’s face and neck grew carnation colour and down to the tips 
of her fingers she blushed with indignation. 

Her father the while smiled and winked at me. ‘The father as well as the mother 
dote upon her ; and he has a softened way of always calling her “ my child ” 
that interested me for both. “‘ My child, never mind; what signifies about 
Buonaparte ? ” 

One morning we went with Miss Martin to see the fine green Connemara 
marble quarries. Several of the common people gathered round while we were 
looking at the huge blocks ; these people Miss Martin called her Tail. 

Sir Culling wished to obtain an answer to his question from some of these 
people which he desired Miss Martin to ask for him, being conscious that in his 
English tone it would be unintelligible. 

When the question had been put and answered, Sir Culling objected, “ But 
Miss Martin, you did not put the question exactly as I requested you to state it.” 

** No,” said she, with colour raised and head thrown back. “‘ No, because I knew 
how to put it so that people could understand it. Fe sais mon métier de reine.”’ 

This trait gives you an idea of her character and manner and of the astonishment 
of Sir Culling at her want of sympathy with his really liberal and philanthropic 
views of Ireland, while she is full of her tail, her father’s long avenue, and 
/Eschylus and Euripides and having them as part of her daily thoughts! . . . 

It is not exactly a feudal state ; but the tail of a feudal state. Dick Martin, 
father of the present man, was not only lord of all he surveyed, but lord of all 
the lives of his people : now the laws of the land have come in, and rival proprietors 
have sprung up in rival castles. Hundreds would still I am sure start out of their 
bogs for Mr. Martin, but he is called Mister and the prestige is over... . 

Mr. Tom Martin still goes on doing justice in his own peculiar fashion every 
week. When the noise, heat and crowd in his sessions court become beyond all 
bearing, he roars with his stentorian voice to clear the court, and if that be not 
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done forthwith, he with his own two Herculean arms seizes the loudest two 
disputants, knocks their heads together, thrusts them, bawling as they go, out 
of the door and flings them asunder. 

In his own house there never was a more gentle, hospitable good-natured man, 
I must say again and again or else I shall be a very ungrateful woman. 

At the end of three weeks Lady Culling Smith was pronounced out of danger 
and in spite of kind remonstrances of our hospitable hosts, not tired of the sick 
or the well, on a very wet odious day away we went. 

_ Captain Bushby was very kind in accompanying us on our first day’s 
journey. 

“I must see you safe out,” said he. Safe out is the common elision for safe out 
of Connemara. And really it was not an easy matter to get us safe out, but I spare 
you a repetition of Sloughs. 


This is the last happy picture of the Martins of Ballinahinch. The dismal 
end was near. 

The Irish famine came and Mr. Tom Martin caught famine fever 
while attending to the wants of his tenants and died. He had spent 
_large sums on food for his people and he had given continuous work to 
some hundreds of labourers. He had been as lavish as his father, and no 
better manager of the family affairs. His daughter Mary, “ The Princess 
of Connemara,” on coming into her property found it so encumbered 
that she hardly knew how to help her people who now ceased to pay 
their rents owing to the famine. 

A wealthy marriage alone would have saved Ballinahinch, but she 
married for love in 1847 a gallant but impecunious cousin, Colonel 
Gonne Bell, who took the name of Martin. The vast property came 
almost immediately after into the Encumbered Estates Court. The Law 
Life Assurance Company bought the estate, and not a single acre of it 
remained to the poor, interesting ‘‘ Princess” with her romantic culte 
for Napoleon, and her love of /Eschylus and Euripides which had so 
astonished Maria Edgeworth. 

She sailed for America with her husband. Her intention had been to 
buy land on arrival in Canada under the supervision of her step-brothers 
already settled there. A small sum for this, left her by her mother, had 
been rescued from the general ruin. She chose to sail in an emigrant ship 
in order to be with some of her people who were emigrating too from 
Connemara. But she was not strong; she had suffered many shocks. 
Tenderly cared for by her husband, she died of a miscarriage, a few days 
after landing, in a New York hotel. Thus, in a foreign land the story of 
the Princess of Connemara closes. 

The affairs of the family were very inaccurately noted in the newspapers, 
and all their later troubles were unjustly attributed solely to Richard 
Martin’s Irish recklessness, and Irish hospitality. 

Mary Martin was said to have died unassisted in absolute beggary on 
board a sailing vessel. Whereas to the last “a lady to the backbone,” 
she was tended by her husband with every possible care, and Colonel Bell 


on 
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Martin was not penniless. Charles Dickens, after reading the exaggerated 
account of Mary’s plight, wrote carelessly as follows : 

The Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, commonly called Dick 
Martin’s Act, was framed by Richard Martin of Galway. It was a pity he could — 
not exchange a little of his excessive tenderness for animals for some common — 
sense and consideration for human beings. 


a 
§ 
Such an unjust paragraph by so eminent a hand did much to damage ‘ 
Martin’s memory, and he passed into an obscurity from which he must 
presently be rescued. 

I hope that the animals went into mourning for him on his death, 
as old Sir Jonah Barrington suggested they should; but soon there 
will be an opportunity of their commemorating him in a more cheerful 
manner. The Centenary of the Society of Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will be celebrated on June, 16th, 1924, and then there is surely 
not “a cow or calf, goose or hack ” but ought to moo, bleat, cackle or — 
whinny in jubilation for their hero, “ Humanity Dick ” ! 
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ot ADL Bag 


By J. C. STOBART 


N the infant number of this now mature periodical a writer who 

evidently aspired to some acquaintance with education, wrote an 

article deploring the current standard of public taste as shown in 

newspapers, bookstall literature and obituary notices. Conceive him 
to have spent many further months in pondering this problem of 
public taste, without succeeding in solving it, but only in peering a little 
further into it and seeing how difficult a problem it is. Think seriously 
about it, and training taste is an awful undertaking. Taste is choice, and 
if there is any function of Soul, as a part of man subtending mind and 
will, thought and instinct, that function is choice. Love may be a matter 
of emotion, faith may be effected by an effort of will, but emotions and 
will are all controlled, or should be, by the soul of man. The intellect 
may reason, appraise, estimate, argue; the will may determine the 
measure of energy to be expended upon acquisition: but the choice is 
an affair of soul : and choice is taste. 

Teachers claim the power of training faculties, and if taste and character 
were mere faculties they might be susceptible of training. On the surface 
they seem to be faculties. A great part of what passes for character 
consists merely of habits. It is the same, apparently, with taste. Taste 
is very largely, and in externals almost entirely, a matter of habit, which 
can certainly be trained in childhood, and this may give an impression 
that taste can be trained. But if I am right in thinking that taste, like 
character, is ultimately the power of choosing between good and bad, 
then it is an affair of the inmost soul of man. I am not prepared to 
admit that a man can or ought to try to train character or taste, if we take 
those words in their true sense. 

In acertain common-room there was a certain schoolmaster who prided 
himself upon his skill as a character-trainer. He made a hobby of it. 
If a boy was proud he would set out to make him humble, by giving 
him the job of carrying round the waste-paper basket to gather bits from 
the other boys. Ifa boy was mean, the master would appoint him as the 
Form’s representative for the School Mission—and so on. Rudyard 
Kipling has made the Chaplain in Sta/ky & Co., a character-former 
of this type, and evidently admires him. Bernard Shaw, on the other 
hand, calls such men ‘‘ moral abortionists.”” Habits ? Yes. Character ? 
No. It is surely the function of the Creator to deal with the soul of man. 
Perhaps by currents of prosperity and adversity, Providence shapes our 
ends and moulds our characters for us. It seems to mea very dangerous 
form of presumption to attempt this moulding business with other 
people’s souls, It implies not only omniscience but perfection in the 
moulder. This consideration might give us pause in the simpler matter 
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of forming taste, if taste is really in the zesthetic sphere what character 
is in the moral. a 

Ultimately, taste is the expression of a person’s individuality. It is” 
beginning to be recognised now that even a child has rights ; and if a _ 
child has any rights at all, it has the right to choose what it will admire — 
among all the forms of art and beauty. 3 

Just as there are professed and deliberate character-trainers abroad in 
the school common-rooms, so there are conscious and conscientious taste- 
trainers. One is reminded at once of Professor and Mrs. Optimum. 
Mrs. Optimum (we naturally begin with the lady) is of pure Brompton 
stock. She possesses a refined faculty of discrimination in all beautiful 
things. By some hereditary instinct she can tell old cut glass from its 
modern imitations; and she has no need to consult any manual to discover 
the difference between real porcelain of the Ming dynasty and the later 
and feebler copies. There is no need to tell her that the press and the 
public have at last discovered the merits of a Hudson, a Merrick, or a 
Barbellion. In her serene way she had known them ever since the date 
of their first publication. She knows all about Japanese prints and how 
to pronounce ‘‘ Dvorak.” She invariably says the right thing about 
Doughty. She is, in short, a woman of natural taste. She has trained 
her children to follow in her footsteps. Already they bid fair to excel 
her in discrimination. They are decidedly critical of some thing's that 
charm their mother. It was Gilot, the second child, who remarked ot 
an air from Zhe Yeomen of the Guard “‘ Pleasant ! Very pleasant ! But 
personally I prefer itin the original Mozart.” They were apprenticed to 
connoisseurship from the nursery, which contained nothing that was not 
good. The college-trained nurse span them no yarns that did not belong 
to genuine folk-lore. Their nursery rhymes were all certified by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp. Their toys had been designed by Royal Academicians and 
executed in Chelsea studios. Even the hangings of their nursery were 
woven on hand-looms by authentic, if decayed, gentlewomen. While 
other children were frequenting the Picture Palace, the young Optimums 
wereattending revivals of fourteenth century Moralities. They weretrained 
not only to prefer the right things but to say why they preferred them. | 
Without harshness and without effort they learnt to do and say the right 
thing. Their taste was not only genuine but spontaneous: it was more 
than exact; it stood the acid test of scientific analysis. 

Other parents may be content to gauge their children’s preferences 
by their aspect or their words. The Optimum galvanometer cannot lie, 
if it tries ever so. After less than three hours of critical appreciation by 
a trained artist, the young Optimums recorded a 45 to 70 per cent.emotion 
of genuine delight on being confronted with Watts’ picture of ‘‘Hope” 
suitably reproduced and framed. When this picture was withdrawn and 
replaced by a Millais ‘‘ Bubbles” in chromo-lithographic form the 
maximum of galvanic response fell instantly to a bare 6°53 in the shade, 
and the youngest Optimum presented most of the symptoms of physical 
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nausea. One of the most interesting records in Professor Optimum’s 
laboratory is a complete galvanometric curve of reaction in children 
aged 5, 7, 9 and 11 to gramophone records of airs from Strauss, Lehar, 
Gounod, Granville Bantock and Schonberg. It shows 

But why elaborate the point ? Convinced by scientific demonstration 
that the taste can be trained in young children, and satisfied from the 
highest civic considerations that what Democracy chiefly needs is more 
refinement of taste, Optimum, who is not only a conscientious parent 
but that rarer thing, a Professor of Eupaedics, has conceived the idea 
of ameliorating the public taste by refining embryo governesses in the 
colleges where young teachers are prepared for their mission. He calls 
it “‘inoculation against vulgarity.” All the pictures were removed and 
new ones were chosen by Mrs. Optimum from the choicest reproductions 
of the less-known Old Masters, especially El Greco. The Palestrina 
Society were engaged to give weekly concerts of real old music. The 
Professor himself indulged the students in huge libations of Donne, 
Clare, Strindberg, Gogol, Schnitzler, Proust, and Tagore. The library 
underwent a thorough purge of everything cheap, meretricious, and 
Modern English. Even the chapel services were overhauled by experts 
from the English Church Union to make sure that no Post-Reforma- 
tion novelties marred their ancient austerity. It was hoped in this way 
to effect a speedy revolution in English taste. But, alas! Professor 
Optimum had reckoned without his host. He had forgotten the per- 
nicious influence of vacations, and the backsliding which occurred among 
his students after the summer holiday was sufficient to convince him 
that, even at the age of eighteen, domestic environment is too powerful, 
or original sin too attractive, to allow such a revolution to effect itself 
in the course of a single generation. 

The event has proved Mrs. Optimum wiser than her husband. Young 
children are so adaptable and imitative that it is easy to inoculate them 
with your own prejudices. It is quite easy to teach shibboleths. Any 
child brought up in a house where it is customary to speak slightingly 
of, say, Tennyson, Sullivan, Rider Haggard, Elgar, McWhirter, 
and Gilbert Scott will acquire an appearance of critical judgment which 
may easily pass for good taste among vulgar people of the majority. 
It is, in fact, not good taste but fashion. On the other hand it is not 
easy to deflect real tastes in the adult. The average young person who 
has acquired a real liking for syncopated fox trots or Charles Garvice 
or John Oxenham may possibly be persuaded by a persuasive professor 
to render lip-service to the accepted classics but will demand, in these 
days of liberty, one or two evenings off in order to practise her own cults. 

Every business man knows that fashions can be created by advertise- 
ment. The whole mystery of fashion-producing has been reduced to a 
science in the domain of dress. The first step is to introduce the desired. 
style as a novelty. This is generally accepted without historical research 
on a reiterated statement. Next, it is essential to prove its acceptation 
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by persons of acknowledged eminence. All that remains is to illustrate 


and keep on illustrating, until the new style is deeply graven upon the — 
public consciousness. Tell them it is a rare novelty, tell them that | 


everybody is buying it : and they will buy, heedless of the paradox. All 
women under 80 (and which women are not ?) and nearly all men under 


40 are susceptible of this kind of persuasion. A strange thing, this — 


power of advertisement ! There is no reason to suppose that it is limited 
to dress. It has been proved equally powerful in the domain of food, 
prose fiction, politics and drama. It is not known to have failed in the 
world of music ; and if it has not yet succeeded in poetry or philosophy 
that is only because poets and philosophers are seldom good business 


men or have not grasped the advantages of a first-rate up-to-date — 


publicity system. Professor Optimum would have found it far more 
effective and very little more expensive to hire the front page of the 
Daily Mail for one week in order to display a well-written advertise- 
ment of Shelley. There is no reason why ‘‘ Read more Keats”’ should 
not prove as powerful an injunction as *‘ Eat more fruit.” 

Admit then that it is easy to train the young in prejudices and to impose 
fashions upon adults. But it is still questionable whether you can teach 
good taste. Certainly it is not easy to distinguish between fashion and 
good taste. All the best taste of 1820 disliked, distrusted or despised 
young Keats as heartily as all the best taste of 1920 admired him—and 
for very similar reasons. There is, no doubt, a certain set of the tide, both 
in taste and fashion, a current quite visible to discriminating people, so 
that in both there are leaders a little in advance of the masses. Nodoubt, 
also, there are certain fixed principles in esthetics to which all that is 
fashionable and tasteful, as well as all that is good, must conform. 
There is a certain symmetry even in skirt-styles. It might be possible to 
teach some of these principles, as that a great work of art must be genuine, 
that it must have reserves, that it must have a meaning, that it must bear 
true relation to its time, place and material. But taste has already left 
Ruskin high and dry upon his shoals of principle. Rembrandt who was 
condemned on principle has triumphed in practice. . 

If not fashions or prejudices or principles of art, what is it that our 
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humanist teachers desire to implant? The critical faculty? I conceive that — 


all cultured persons derive half their joy in art from the critical faculty. 
What is not clear is whether that faculty is so pure a boon that we ought 
to seek its wide dissemination. The trained mind reads, admiring, apprais- 
ing, rejecting, exalting and abasing. The critical faculty is a detective 


faculty, and perhaps a large part of the critic’s pleasure arises from per-_ 


sonal vanity. Detection is a kind of triumph at somebody’s expense: a 
hunter’s joy with more than a modicum of cruelty intermingled. Cast 


— 


your mind back and remember how you became a critic. Was it all pure — 


gain when you discovered, let us say, Meredith, and began to depreciate | 
Dickens a little in consequence ? Did you not, when you first took to 


——— 


Browning, desert Tennyson for a time ? And looking back upon those — 


a “a 
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callow days of awakening critical faculty would you wish to stimulate 
artificially such comparisons and preferences ? Come they will, as read- 
ing extends. 

There was a remark of Edward Thomas’ quoted some months ago in 
this journal to the effect that the critical faculty consists in enjoying an 
ever greater variety of good things. If that were the critical faculty as it is 
generally understood I would bless most heartily those who could train 
it. For what I am trying to say so lengthily and so clumsily is just this : 
““ Taste ? Never mind about taste, so long as you can get appetite.” 


The physical analogy is very helpful in all this, so long as we remember 
that it is only an analogy and not an argument. Which of our gastro- 
nomical connoisseurs would not gladly exchange his connoisseur’s dis- 
crimination for a mess of pottage and a hunter’s appetite ? Which tasted 
better : the crayfish stuffed with oysters by Maitre Escoffier, or the cold 
mutton sandwich eaten at the top of Sty Head near the tarn twenty years 
ago? Appetiteandthewherewithal to satisfy it ; that is a good prescription 
for happiness, if the right balance is preserved so that the appetite just 
_outruns the satisfaction and a little debit remains in the form of hunger. 

Hunger is the dower of nature by youth, health, fresh air and exercise. 
With the habitual satisfaction of appetite comes satiety and repletion, 
and then dainty fastidiousness or the critical faculty, which is the pride 
of millionaires. Starvation is a hideous thing, breeding apathy and hope- 
lessness. Until lately the masses of our people were starved for culture. 
Then, with the unnatural appetite of starvation, as soon as they won 
liberty to eat, they flung themselves upon garbage. At this present 
-moment we are divided between those who would drive them back into 
an empty kennel in the name of utility and those who would make them 
connoisseurs in the name of culture. They stoutly reject both courses. 
They are hungry. The food is available. 
Anyone who has spent an afternoon with Shakespeare at the Old Vic. 
or the Chiswick Empire must have felt some emotion at the sight of the 
appetite for great drama that exists among the children and young 
people. The actors love playing to an audience that laughs at every 
joke, trembles at every threat and weeps at every lament. It seems easy 
to get an audience of two or three thousand children to hear Shakespeare 
even on a fine Saturday afternoon in the suburbs of London. They must 
miss at least a quarter of the effect, perhaps half, but the remainder 
~ enthrals and enchants them. When one sees these great audiences, so 
moving and so moved, one is led to think that lovers of culture ought 
to be satisfied if they can keep that glorious appetite healthily alive. 
I feel sure it would be the same with pictures if only some organisation 
existed by which great masterpieces could be exhibited to the hungry 
public a few at a time with perhaps a word or two explaining the subject, 
- the motive and aims of the artist. At present everyone panders to the 
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amateur who alone is articulate in criticism, who is fastidious and overfed. 
It is certainly so with music. A good string band, a descriptive pro- — 
gramme, a suitable suburban or provincial concert-room, and the young ~ 
people of the masses show as much enthusiasm for fine living music as 
they do for Shakespeare. . 
The truth is that the last few generations have developed a rich man’s ~ 
culture which is to some extent out of touch with the appetite of the — 
mass of our town-dwelling countrymen. It is possible to sigh over the 
fact. It is possible to attempt to lift—if that be the right word—to lift — 
the masses to the level of upper-middle-class taste. It is possible, but I~ 
doubt the success and I doubt the wisdom of trying. Perhaps it would ~ 
be better to foster the broader and simpler culture that appeals to the 
many. It need not be a base culture. Probably the real reason of Ben 
Jonson’s rather slighting, or at least patronising attitude, to Shake- 
speare was a feeling that Shakespeare was a little too popular. Ben was 
the scholar: his was the bourgeois culture. Shakespeare played to the © 
gallery as well as the rest of the house. I am sure that the critics pre- — 
ferred Ben. In their hearts many of them still consider Shakespeare 
just a little too popular. : 
A deal of the work that critics praise in all the arts was done to win — 
the praise of critics. Everything that is subtle, learned, allusive, satirical, — 
ironic, introspective, exotic was wrought by or for people well-nourished, 
or perhaps a trifle over-fed, in the intellectual sense. The novels of 
Meredith, for example, were written for idle folk about idle folk. Scarcely 
any of his people have any definite occupation in life, if we except a 
schoolmaster, a tutor, a journalist and a diplomat or two who enjoy, of 
course, very long vacations. Most of the literature written in England 
during the last fifty years presupposes a well-to-do reader who will be 
familiar through travel with foreign countries, acquainted with prece- 
dence and etiquette, and who will have had leisure during innumerable 
holidays to study nature, climb mountains and infest picure galleries and 
libraries. Most of the modern lyrical poetry with its extreme devotion 
to nightingales, lesser celandines, bathers, white owls, old ruins, rural 
landscapes, romantic young females, elaborate psychologicalexperiences 
and so forth, was written for comfortable people who enjoy protracted — 
holidays in the country and like to sit by the fire in Grosvenor Square 
during the winter and read about these things. Fortunately that is only 
a part of poetry, a fraction of literature, a fragment of the great body of 
English culture. . 
Be this as it may, I feel sure it is wrong to treat writers like Shelley 
and Henry James as touchstones of taste in literature, or even to conclude 
that young men of the working classes do not care for poetry because 
they cannot be persuaded to read such selections as the Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics with any pleasure. Very wise people are going about 
and saying that lyrical poetry only appeals to women nowadays. They 
are even laying it down that some kinds of culture are masculine and 
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some feminine. Men, presumably, should be shut into the Sociology 
and Economics Ward. May Heaven preserve us ! 

To me it seems an infamous and sacrilegious suggestion that we should 
toss the poets away to the Girls’ Department. Did Homer, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare write for young ladies ? Was Raleigh a man, or Sidney, or 
Macaulay ? Dryden, Burns, Hugo, Schiller, Arnold, Coleridge, Rupert 
Brooke, Masefield—were they purveying soft goods for dainty tastes ? 
The bard stands alongside of the warrior as one of the strong bulwarks 
of civilisation. Poetry is essentially an heroic invention. Its earliest 
rhythms are drum-taps. Its essential theme is the strife and death of 
heroes. It is quite true that the wide sweep of the poet’s vision 

embraces the little things that busy townsfolk overlook, and that the 
willow-wren is not too small, as the universe is not too large, for the poet’s 
range. But it would be well to face the fact that poetry has somehow 
fallen into disrepute and that in the mind of the public, which is a hazy, 
careless, but not perhaps altogether unintelligent mind, the poet is now 
regarded as a long-haired effeminate visionary who has nothing very 
definite to say and a rather obscure way of saying it. From the point of 
view of public advantage the poets of the last two or three generations 
are a little to blame, though, from the same point of view, the critics are 
still more to blame, because they have taught one-sided views of poetry. 

Art always has this tendency to specialise away from life and become 
a mystery. It is a professional failing to adopt a jargon, a ritual, and to 
exclude strangers. Critics ought to fight the tendency. Critics ought to 
hold a brief for the plain people because when art becomes etiolated it 
grows sick. 

But the professors and teachers are to blame also. Teachers complain 
that their young people have no taste nowadays, or that their tastes are 
vitiated by cheap cinemas, music halls, magazines. I do not think there 
is much the matter with the young people. They show, as perhaps never 
before, an insatiable appetite for life and for anything that explains or 
illustrates life. The same hunger that sends them to the picture palace 
or, later on, to the study of the prophets of economics, would send some 

_of them, if they were properly directed, to Shelley and Browning. 

It is idle to expect the young Brave in the adolescent phase to take 
much interest in the subject matter of refined lyric poetry of the Romantic 
School. His business at that stage, as nature prompts him, is to become 
a man by imitating his immediate seniors. In earlier times he would be 
practising with the small sword or shooting at the butts, now he is putting 
his soul into worm drives and variable gears. While the warriors of the 
tribe give their Saturdays to League Games and Cup-Ties, the adoles- 
cents are not likely to be content with sonnets. For all that, I do not 
believe it is impossible to interest them even in poetry. ii 

Where many professors of literature have gone so far amiss is in 

suppressing a fundamental part of the poet’s craft. They lay all the 
stress upon the poet’s teaching or his message or his ‘gospel’ as if the 
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poet were a clergyman or aphilosopher expressing theories and expound- 
ing views. Rhythm is almost ignored. Yet rhythm, the pulse of the 
blood of poetry, is the very thing that appeals most to the young. In 
the school, as on the stage, it is the modern tradition to suppress 
rhythm and almost ignore rhyme for fear of interfering with the all- 
important sense. Thus the poet necessarily appears inferior to the prose 
writer as one for no purpose going a roundabout way to deliver his 
goods. If rhythm were made the first thing in poetry teaching I do not 
think you would find the young man deaf to it. Beginning with nursery 
jingles, nonsense rhymes, and passing on by way of strong-rhythm 
lyrics to the declamation of Shakespearean or Miltonic blank verse, the 
pupil world realise poetry as an art akin to music but in some ways 
richer. Choose first the poems that sing themselves: let the children 
chant them, stamp them, beat out the time and beat the words with their 
rhythm into their hearts. Take it that little boys and girls even in this 
so-called twentieth century have some hereditary hunger for rhythm. 
Then if the boy of eleven does not care for Macaulay’s lays, the boy of 
fourteen for Shakespeare’s speeches, the youth of nineteen for Swinburne’s 
swinging cadences—then and not till then must we admit that there is 
something wrong with this generation. It is mealy-mouthed gentility 
that has been throttling poetry: that, and a puritanical distrust of 
delight. The guests of the Mermaid Tavern were bards of fasszon and 
of mzrth. They were not geological features for scientific analysis. 

But poetry has much more than rhythm to offer. There is a natural 
greed among young people for wealth, and to them the material wealth 
has no advantage over the imaginative. They have not learnt by dismal 
experience to draw a line between the idea of riches and the equally 
imaginary credit at the bank which their elders know to be a more sub- 
stantially productive asset. They crave for riches: for colour, heat, 
movement. Poetry can provide it to heart’s content. The most eloquent 
prose is cold and niggardly in comparison. The imagery of poetry is 
its second great ingredient of attraction for children. 

Simple as this may seem, many teachers have failed to appreciate it. 
They offer children what seems easy, merely the plainest narrative 
poetry or the nature poetry which describes familiar objects. Thus ‘‘I 
wandered lonely as a cloud”’ is quite frequently selected as a piece suit- 
able for children of eleven or twelve because daffodils are considered a 
theme intelligible to young children or (I shrink from revealing so awful 
a fact) because the daffodil is on the programme of nature study. Now 

I wandered lonely” was intended to illustrate Wordsworth’s theory 
of emotion recollected in tranquillity. The child of eleven does not often 
lie on its couch in vacant or in pensive mood. Its heart seldom thrills 
with the remembrance of past scenes of beauty : it is much more occu- 
pied with the present. No young child can therefore appreciate the 
actual meaning or intention of this poem. He may seize upon images 
of the “‘jocund company” “‘ fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
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But in imagery and colour this poem is comparatively low-toned and 
better choice might easily be made. 

Comparing recollections with other middle-aged people who have 
passed by the orthodox road to a perfectly orthodox delight in the great 
classics, not excluding a certain power of appreciating the unorthodox, 
I find a consensus on one point. They all confess to a rather vulgar or at 
least luxurious taste inchildhood. They did not appraise and discriminate: 
they read greedily and enjoyed hungrily. They liked especially the most 
highly coloured imagery. The ‘‘spicy breezes” of the geographical hymn, 
the “bright flamingoes” of Zhe Slave’s Dream and its “ tinkling 
caravans,” the gorgeous and perfumed visions of The Better Land, 
the crocus “‘breaking like flame” at the white feet of the goddess in 
Oenone, the “caves of ice” in Khubla Khan the dawn coming up “‘like 
_ thunder” in Mandalay, ‘‘the champak odours” of the Zndian Serenade. 
Such pictures focussed their sharp images on the brain for ever. 

Then there was the rolling eloquence of words and phrases. Lines like 

*“Curse on him” quoth false Sextus, 
‘Will not the villain drown?” 
Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the azure deep of air, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain, 
We carved not a line and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye 
And the dead were at my feet. 

I can trace the pleasure in some of these lines back to eight years old. 

But poetry has more than rhythm and colour and eloquence to give its 
children. It has stories, morals and visions. I write myself old-fashioned 
in this. With Plato I believe that poets ought to teach truth. In those 
ten-year-old times we were not d/ase in respect of good stories. We liked 
a ballad like the Bailiff's daughter or /ohn Gz/pzm or an heroic story like 
Boadicea or The Revenge or Doyle's Private of the Buffs. No prose 
could tell a short story so vividly or so briefly. I can remember that 
even Lucy Gray seemed exciting in those days. In those days we were 
not such cynics as to despise the fable or moral tale in verse. There was 
even a decided effect in the neatness and precision of the work of Jane and 
Anne Taylor or Dr. Watts. 


As with poetry so with other arts. The first thing to secure is not 
taste but appetite. In the case of pictures, little children almost without 
exception crave for form and colour, clear, bright, life-like and, perhaps, 
crude to the point of vulgarity. They tell me that the five-year-olds 
prefer those friezes by Cecil Alden of white puppies or yellow ducklings 
against a background of plain green or red, with the outlines firm and 
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positive. I do not think the humour matters very much. Artists of all 


arts nearly always provide humour when they work for children. Pro- — 


bably it attracts the adult who never takes children quite as seriously as i 
they take themselves. Children like queer things. But, though it is — 


wrong to generalise as if all children were alike, it is fairly safe to assert 


that the child’s sense of humour is radically different from the adult's. — 
I am told, further, that children of six and seven begin to delight in — 


detail. They will pick out minute things which the grown-up overlooks. 
Evenacolourless photograph of Fra Angelico’s angels attracted all eyes in 
a schoolroom hung with far more obviously attractive pictures by reason 
of the rich detail on the robes of the angels. At a slightly later age it 
seems that children like a picture to tell a story. It would be interesting 
to verify this. Two of the most popular pictures in the upper classrooms 
to-day are two ‘programme’ pictures: ‘‘ When did you last see your 
father ?” and Millais’ Boyhood of Ralezgh. It is not quite certain 
whether their popularity is due to the teacher or the child. I suspect the 
former because it is certain that they are both educational pictures. The 
Hanfstzng!l series of brilliantly coloured natural scenes—the cornfield, 
the sea, the mountains and so forth, had a great vogue a few years ago. 
They were certainly attractive when they were new. It seems that child- 
ren of twelve and upwards if they receive no special instruction develop 
the tastes of the ordinary uncivilised adult: that is they look for the letter- 
press under a picture, and if they get no help there they try to make out 
what the story is, what the picture is adout. Girls like pretty pictures: boys 
like interesting or exciting pictures. That is to say girls like prettiness 
and boys like excitement: it does not mean that either boys or girls after 
the earliest stages care for pictures. Here, then, is another art that goes 
wrong in the educational stage. Art needs teaching, and first it needs 
understanding. Untaught eyes simply do not understand what the artist 
is driving at or how a picture differs from a photograph. Few people 
realise how narrow is the range of distribution of good pictorial art. 
The taste for pure colour commonly deterioriates as the child grows up, 
and the natural preference of a young child for clean-cut bold shapes and 
outlines is vitiated before adolescence by the hopeless ugliness of the 
usual surroundings. There seems to be an age when children tire of 
primary colours: when they begin to prefer pinks and mauves to reds and 
blues. I do not know whether that is natural or acquired. 

It is the same with music. There is no young child who does not delight 


in lively tunes and rhythms. But when the time comes to understand — 
more complex things like composition and harmony, there is no one to 
explain or to point out the differences. Everywhere a certain amount of — 


knowledge is required before taste can be exercised. : 

All the arts begin with something simple that is charming to the 
youngest child, but they all grow difficult, and before they have gone far 
they call for some effort on the part of the auditor or spectator or reader. 
Now, this effort will not be made unless there is some stimulus or someone 
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to help. The arts grow more complex as civilisation advances, and 
it is hardly to be expected that the mass of the public shall ever enjoy 
the more complex forms of any art. They will always be for the insider. 
Two things seem to be desirable for the good of our public culture : that 
the grammar of the principal civilised arts should be taught to young 
people, not to tell them what to admire, but merely in order that they 
may have the means of enjoyment, and that great artists in all the arts, 
while they naturally employ the mode of expression which best suits 
their nature, should also remember the needs of the simple folk and give 
at any rate the crumbs from their table to hungry Demos. 

Meanwhile the inveterate foe of good taste in this thrice-blessed Island 
is good manners. It is inevitable that select academies for young ladies 
as well as preparatory schools for the sons of gentlemen should instruct 
their pupils not only what to wear, and how to behave, but what to say 
about people like Bernard Shaw and Augustus John in case those names 
should be mentioned in a drawing room. The young people must learn 
not to commit solecisms : not to eat peas with a knife nor to praise 
Rudyard Kipling aloud ; not to stop eating when they have had enough 
and not to say what they really think about Wordsworth. It is partly 
because this is what people generally mean by teaching good taste that 
I have argued so exhaustingly against attempting to teach good taste. 
But that is not the same as saying that schools should neglect to explain 
the essential features of the various humane arts. 

As regards the teaching of literature I know of no good method except 
providing good books and reading them aloud, or seeing that the pupils 
read them, with here and there an unobtrusive word of guidance, and that 
they learn a great deal by heart. Yes, but there is another possibility ! 
There is an immense stock of tinder lying around in the shape of young 
folk’s sensibility, and ifyou have teachers with a touch of the flint and steel 
quality it cannot be but that an occasional spark will fly and with a 
favouring wind an occasional conflagration ensue, if God be willing. 


There may be two or three teachers in a generation who have the radium 


quality of giving perpetual light and heat without perceptible loss of 
energy to themselves. But I do not see how any daily teacher of literature, 
short of genius, can beexpected toscatter perpetual illumination. Themost 
to hope is this: that in the diurnal commerce with great minds of the dead 
there will from time to time occur the spark and the ignition. That is 
how I recollect my own education in literature at school—a mass of grey, 
cold matter, and here and there a flash of fire: one man’s excitement 
overachorus in Sophocles, another man’s declamation of a harangue from 
Corneille, an inspired boy’s reading of certain verses from /x Memoriam, 


a lady, who had probably conceived an unbalanced hatred of cruelty to 


animals, reading The Ancient Mariner at full length to us one summer 

Sunday afternoon ina kind of white passion. And then there were college 

days when young men used to discover new things in books and embrace 

new gospels with wild fervour. One day somebody found Peacock and 
J 
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made Gryll Grange re-echo through ancient courts. Or a lad would come f 


up from school with a passion for Beddoes, or The Hound of Feaven, 
or the Soul’s Tragedy, and would make us all read them if only for 


me 
Ans 


peace and quietness. Or some contradictory youth would discover that — 


Swinburne was a fraud and ought to be exposed, and others would argue 


about it, and so heat was engendered. I think that is the way we learnt — 


“literature.” 


I expect there is very little positive harm in the good old school way ~ 
of studying a play or a speech or a collection of essays as we used todo ~ 


in the classroom. We had had enough of the set books before the exam. 
came on. We knew them inside out and upside down, the text and the 
comment and the comment on the comment, and we amassed an im- 
mense number of marks from those patient gentlemen, the examiners 
at Oxford and Cambridge. But I feel no strong dislike of Zhe Tempest 
at this date? Why should I ? Does the medical student hate his cadaver ? 
Perhaps it is even a charm added to The Tempest to think how quaint 
it is that anything so like a bright butterfly on a June border should 
have been pinned down in Mr. Verity’s brown covers for laborious 
dissection fifty lines at a time. It is easy to exaggerate the harm done 
by teaching literature. Perhaps it would be better to spend the time in 
reading it. Meanwhile there is no reason to be despondent about popular 
taste. Even in the days of Euripides, and later in the days of Terence, 
and later in the days of Shakespeare, and later in the days of Moliére, 
the poets complained that the majority of groundlings preferred rope- 
dancers to psychologists when recreation time came. Perhaps when 
there is more time for recreation there will be time for both. Nobody 
need grudge Mr. Nat Gould his twenty million sale. For my part I 
would rather live in a country which buys Nat Gould by the million 
than in one which at the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, etc., bows down and worships whatsoever Golden Calf it may 
please Nebuchadnezzar the King to set up. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR THE W.E.A. 
(Zo the Editor of Tut Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I am venturing to ask whether you would kindly allow me, through the medium 

of your paper, to appeal to your readers to help us to meet the special needs and 
requirements of the steadily growing number of working-people who desire to study 
Modern English Literature. The increasing demand for Modern Literature as a subject 
of study on the part of W.E.A. classes is indeed significant. It deserves encouragement 
from every point of view. The W.E.A., however, is very seriously hampered in meeting 
this demand by a difficulty of a special nature. In order to provide adequately for that 
co-operative study which is so essential an element in our work, it is important that all 
the members of a particular class should be reading the same book at more or less the 
same time. The books which are usually required are in the main quite beyond the 
reach of the pockets of our students. The W.E.A. itself has no funds with which to 
help. And those libraries which serve our classes in general so well cannot at the present 
time undertake the necessary provision for this special need. It is usually possible for 
a class to secure two or three copies of one and the same book from different sources ; 
but this number is not sufficient, and beyond it it is difficult to go. If any of your 
readers would care to give any books on Modern English Literature which they feel 
they can spare and which they think would be of use, we should be very grateful. Gifts 
of this kind will be a valuable help to us in our work because they will enable us to 
encourage a growing taste for Literature among workers which otherwise will remain 
frustrated. Any books which can be spared should be forwarded to me at my address. 
The need of our students is pressing and any such gifts will be very welcome.— 
Yours, etc., 

H. P. Smiru. 
16, Harper Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. 


LESLIE STEPHEN 
(To the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR, —Mr. Stanley L. Williams begins his article on Leslie Stephen in your October 
number by stating that the history of thought in the nineteenth century is yet 
unwritten. May I venture to call his attention to The Hzstory of European Thought, in 
four vols., by the late Dr. John Theodore Merz, Ph.D., of Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 


Yours, etc. 
: E. H. BE... 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


(Zo the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—With regard to the proposed destruction of the City Churches, my father, 
somewhere about the year 1872, was walking through the Poultry, and, passing 
St. Mildreds—one of Wren’s little Churches of which he was very fond—saw a man 
at work on the tower with a crowbar. On being questioned the latter said the Church 
was to be pulled down, and the stone used for road mending. My father made his 
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protest to the authorities, which was quite unavailing, then, in rage and fury, he — 
bought the stones, had them taken down to Louth, Lines., by water, then carted by 
lorry to the fields behind his place, where many of them lie to this day, a refuge — 
for conies. f 
Naturally the cost of the stone was nothing compared to that of the carriage. It — 
is an old story now, and for the most part forgotten, but history repeats itself, and, 
under the circumstances, the fact may interest some of your readers.—Yours, etc., 


May FFryTcuHeE, 
The Old House, 
Clavering, Essex. 


AN EMENDATION IN SPENSER’S PROTHALAMIUM 
(Zo the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,— 

S ““ They two, forth pacing to the Rivers side, 

Received those two faire Brides, their Loves delight : 

Which, at th’ appointed tyde, 

Each one did make his Bryde 

Against their Brydale day, which is not long : 
Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song.” 
So stands the end of Spenser’s Prothalamium in all the texts, down to the beautiful little 
reprint just issued by the Golden Cockerel Press. But can it be right ? I admit that for all 
its grace and music the Prothalamium is one of the worst-written of our masterpieces. 
The epithets (goodly gentle, etc.) are worked to death ; the lines 
““ There when they came, whereas those bricky towers 

The which on Themmes broad aged back doe ryde ” 
have no grammatical sequel, so that both the ‘‘ when” clause and the ‘‘ whereas” are 
left hanging in the air, without any semblance of a construction : Spenser has so little 
control over the refrain which ends every stanza that he lets it force him into wishing his 
two young couples ‘‘fruitful issue upon their Brydaleday,” regardless of the inconvenience 
and even scandal which would result. But it is difficult to believe that even in this mood 
he would speak of making brides brides against their bridal day. The two heroines are 
presented in the poem in the guise ofswans, or ‘“Birdes” (Spenser could not foresee the 
idioms of the twentienth century). ‘‘Bird” is spelt ‘“‘Birde” throughout, and “‘ Bride” 
““Bryde.” “‘Brides” in the line under discussion should be ‘‘ Birdes.”—Yours, etc., 


E. Mars. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressedto him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Bibliotheca Pepysiana, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of 

Samuel Pepys, began to appear in 1914, in which year two parts were 

issued, the ‘‘ Sea” MSS., edited by Dr. J. R. Tanner, and the Zarly 

Printed Books to 1558, edited by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson have now published (at the price of 12s.6d.) part III of this important 
Catalogue, Medieval Manuscripts, compiled and edited by Dr. M. R. James, 
Provost of Eton, and lately Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. Pepys’s 
collection of medizeval manuscripts differed considerably in kind from most other 
collections. Dr. James describes fifty-one written volumes in this book, but there 
is not among them one single Latin Bible, Psalter, Missal or Breviary ; there is 
noScholastic Divinity, no Canon or Civil Law; there is only one (non-theological) 
patristic manuscript ; and there are only two scientific volumes, exclusive of 
Medicine. On the other hand there are twelve volumes of English poetry, much 
of which has already been described in Professor Carleton Brown’s Register of 
Middle English Verse, published by the Bibliographical Society. Among the 
poetical volumes perhaps the most important isthat containing pieces by Chaucer, 
Lydgate and others. For me to attempt to criticise the work of a scholar of Dr. 
James’s eminence would be mere presumption. I have therefore made this note 
in the main statistical, and content myself with welcoming the publication of 
his valuable section of the catalogue of the Pepysian Library—a catalogue which 
will, it is to be hoped, be completed before long. 


HE Rosenbach Company, of Philadelphia and New York, has sent mea copy 

of a brochure, which it has recently ‘published, written by Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci and dealing with Zhe Roederer Library of French Books, Prints and Drawings 
of the Eighteenth Century. This collection is at present on view at the company’s 
premises, and is one of the most remarkable collections of its own kind—if not 
the most remarkable. The founder of the Library was Louis Roederer, who 
astonished the French book and print market between the years 1875 and 1881 
by the extent and quality of his purchases. No additions were made to the 
collection after Roederer’s death, and the books remained in the possession of 
the family at Rheims until the war came. They were removed to Paris only 
just in time, and though the packing was done under shell-fire, the precious 
collection was luckily entirely undamaged. This library is especially well-provid- 
ed with original drawings made by such masters as Boucher, Oudry, Cochin, 
Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau le Jeune, Fragonard and Marillier for their illustrations 
to the many lovely French books of the period. How rich in such things the 
Roederer collection is may be exemplified by mentioning two of its finest 
_possessions—the fifty-seven drawings done by Eisen for the 1767-1771 Ovid, 
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and Moreau’s twenty-six drawings for the same book. Mr. de Ricci’s account’ 
of the treasures of this collection will, I fear, stir up the sin of covetousness in 
the bosoms of many otherwise blameless persons. 


ESSRS. John Lane have published a new and much enlarged edition of 

Captain E. W. Martindell’s A Bibliography of the Works of Rudyard Kipling 
(1881-1923 ), Illustrated with 52 plates, (700 copies at 25s. and 50 special copies 
at £3 3s.). The bibliography of Mr. Kipling’s books is, perhaps, the most 
complicated of any living author, and Captain Martindell’s book will certainly 
be indispensable to collectors. The collations, transcripts of title pages, des- 
criptions of bindings, etc., give all the details and ‘‘ points’ which the Kipling 
collector will need, and there are, moreover, useful lists of uncollected 
contributions to periodicals, ‘‘ Kiplingiana” and the like. Nobody, who has 
not attempted to study the bibliography of a particular author, can possibly 
realise the amount of work that must have gone to the compilation of this 
excellent book. Captain Martindell’s task must, indeed, have been Herculean, 
and, so far asa cursory examination shows (the only real test of a bibliography 
being, of course, constant use), he has carried it through to admiration. If I 
may be allowed to criticise two small points, they are these. First, I wish that . 
the compiler had amplified his description of books as octavo, duodecimo, etc., 
by giving the actual measurements in inches—an added piece of information 
that always makes it easier to visualise a book from its bibliographical des- 
cription. And, second, I should have liked further historical and explanatory 
notes to some of the items. Why, for instance, was Wzth Number Three, 
Surgical and Medical and New Poems, 1900, published in so odd a place as 
Santiago de Chile? And what, to name another example, is the history of 
Kipling’s Advice to ‘‘ The Hat,” published in 1923, in Medicine Hat, Alberta? 
Should a third edition of Captain Martindell’s book be called for (as I trust 
it may), I hope that he will bear these points in mind, and clear up some of the 
many curious points of history which the list of Mr. Kipling’s books raises 
in the reader’s mind. 


ROM time to time, in these notes, I have quoted from various sources pretty 

copies of verses, which I have chanced to light upon. The other day I was 
spending half anhouralong the barrowsin the Farringdon Roadand I boughtthere, 
at the price of one shilling each, two volumes of verse which I was glad to have. | 
One of these was a fine large-paper copy of Mrs. Monk’s Marinda, 8vo., 1716, 
a book which is, of course, well known (though to a limited number of people) 
and which contains at least one charming light epigram, the Epitaph on a 
Gallant Lady :-— 


O’er this Marble drop a Tear, 
Here lies fair Rosalnde, 

All Mankind was pleas’d with her, 
And She with all Mankind. 


The other book, however, I had never heard of. It wasa volume of Zranslations 
of Several Odes, Satyrs and Epistles of Horace, with certain other verses added, 
8vo., 1730. The author of this, we learn from the signature of the Dedication, 
was one John Hanway, with whose career I am not familiar. His poems prove 
him to have been an easy and fluent versifier and his translations are distinctly 
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readable. But I like best of all the things in the book, the following simple and 
sincere original couplets:— 


In Memory of Miss Mildred Hanway, the Authors Netce, lately Deceas’d 
Stay, Traveller, and here suppose 
Laid in the Dust a lovely Rose: 
Whose Bloom (alas each Flower’s Fate!) 
Was sweet, but of too short a Date. 
Fresh Roses then, and Lilies fling 
O’er her, that has no second Spring; 
And strew ’em Yearly o’er her Urn, 
For this sweet Flow’r can ne’er return. 


That, as Doctor Johnson said of stanza of Shenstone’s, appears to be pretty. 
I shall therefore have to keep my eyes open to see whether I can discover, in 
some other odd corner, some more verses by John Hanway. 


ISPRINTS are, as need hardly be said, the delight of the bibliographer in 

search of variations of issue. Recently I was comparing several copies of 
Sheridan’s Verses to the Memoryof Garrick, quarto, 1779, when I noticed amisprint 
that took my fancy. The poem was dedicated by Sheridan to Lady Spencer, ‘‘with 
great deference.” But in some copies (presumably the earlier ones, and therefore 
the first issue) the word ‘‘deference”’ is spelt ‘‘difference’’—so that the poem is 
dedicated ‘‘with great difference,” which hardly sounds complimentary. It would 
be amusing to know the cause of this misprint. Was it due to Sheridan’s faulty 
spelling, or, possibly, to his possessing an Irish accent and having dictated the 
dedication to some not very intelligent English amanuensis? Or can it possibly 
have been due to an unfriendly compositor with a taste for practical joking? To 
clear this point up would, as I have said, be amusing ; but, almost certainly, it 
will remain a mystery until the end of Time brings with it the end of bibliography 
—as of more important things. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Orn January 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodgeare to sell the Dramatic Library of the late H. F. House, about which 
so much has been written in the papers. This collection, though it contains 
nothing of the first importance, is yet remarkably rich in rare and interesting 
plays of the seventeenth century. Especially notable are the series of first 
editions of the plays of Chapman and of Dryden. Among non-dramatic books 
a run of the first eight editions of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is to be 
noted. This sale will take place too late’ in the month for it to be possible to 
record the prices fetched in next month’s issue of THE LONDON MERcury. Buta 
note shall be inserted in the March number. 


Time, and especially the early printing necessitated by Christmas, also inter- 
feres with the report of another sale, that of Lord Clarendon’s books, which 
were disposed by Messrs. Hodgson on December 13th. I shall refer next month 
to some of the more important items in this sale. | 
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At Messrs. Hodgson’s sale of the late Frederick Harrison’s library, on d 
December 6th, some high prices were realised. A presentation set of Mr. | 
Hardy’s Zhe Dynasts, 1903-8, sold for 4130, and presentation copies of Zess 
of the D’ Urbevilles, 1891, for 464, and Wessex Tales, 1888, for 439. In the 
same sale, but in other properties were some interesting manuscripts ; of these 
Wilkie Collins’s Zhe Ghost’s Touch fetched £40, his Basil £28, and his Poor 
Miss Finch £26. The manuscript of Mr. Conrad’s A Duel (included in A Set 
Six) sold for 4320. 


I have received from the Anderson Galleries, New York, a priced catalogue 
of the first part of the sale of the John Quin Library, on November 12th, 13th 
and 14th. By far the most important lots in this sale were the Conrad manu- 
scripts, which have already received a good deal of attention in the press. I 
feel, however, that I still ought to record here some of these extraordinary sales. 
Here then are the most important of the manuscripts, and their prices :— 
Almayer’s Folly, $5,300; An Outcast of the Islands, $4,100; The Nigger of 
Narcissus, $4,500 ; Lord Jim, $3,900 ; Zyphoon, $5,100 ; ostromo, $4,700 ; 
Under Western Eyes, $6,900; Chance, $6,600; and Victory, $8,100. There 
were also many shorter stories, which sold, often, for from $1,000 to $2,000. 
I should imagine that this is the most sensational sale of the manuscripts of 
a living author yet on record. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM the Brick Row Book Shop, of 19 East 47th Street, New York, I have 

received a stout Catalogue of nearly two hundred pages, devoted to ‘‘English 
Literature before 1800, including Old English Plays and Johsoniana.” This is 
interesting as showing the present trend of prices in America, and, therefore, 
eventually in the rest of the world. To take the Johnsonian items first, the 
following are some of the prices I notice:—Johnson’s Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2 volumes, folio, 1755, $100; Zhe Plan of a Dictionary, 8vo., 
1747, $35 ; Zhe False Alarm, quarto, 1770, $40; Jrene, 8vo., 1749, $50; 
Marmor Norfolciense, 8vo., 1739, $60; and Thoughts on the Late Transactions 
respecting Falkland Islands, quarto, 1771, second issue, $30. Among other 
books are Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, first edition, 8vo., 1667, $80; Defoe’s 
The Fortunate Mistress, first edition, 8vo., 1724, $450: and the first edition 
of John Donne’s first book, Pseuwdo-Martyr, quarto, 1610, $75. A copy of the 
second folio of Shakespeare is offered for $1,750, and in the section of separate 
plays there are, inter alia, these books: Addison’s Cato, quarto, 1713, $45; 
Davenant’s Zhe Cruel Brother, quarto, 1730, $50; Dryden’s Ad for Love, 
quarto, 1678, $40; and Goldsmith’s Good Natur’d Man, 8vo., 1768, $75. 
Three plays of a higher standard of rarityand value, which I must mention, 
are Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones’s Love's Triumph through Callipolis, quarto, 
1630, $600; Thomas Lodge’s Zhe Wounds of Civil War, lively set forth in 
the True Tragedies of Marius and Scilla, quarto, 1594, with two leaves in fac- 


simile, $350; and the rare undated Dublin first edition of Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal, 8v0., $450. ridan’s Se 
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R. JAMES TREGASKIS, of 66 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1., has issued 

a catalogue (number 878) of English and Foreign Embroidered Book- 
bindings, and is at present also holding an exhibition of the examples which he 
describes. There are some sixty needle-work bindings in this list, and to them are 
added about a dozen fine old bindings of other kinds. The most important volume 
of the exhibition is an English Bibleof 1607 in a binding embroidered in coloured 
silks and silver thread. The embroidery shows a design of Adam and Eve and 
the Serpent, and is remarkable for the freshness of its colouring and for its 
excellent preservation. The price is £450, much the highest price in this list. 


a ae last list (number 787) to be issued by Messrs. Henry Sotheran, of 140 
Strand, W.C. 2, and 43 Piccadilly, W. 1, consists of a selected portion of a 
fine library formed between the years 1870 and 1890. These books are both 
French and English, and there are important sections of the catalogue devoted 
to English Literature, French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, 
English Illustrated and Colour-plate Books (chiefly of the Nineteenth Century), 
and to Sporting Books. In the first of these sections are a number of uniformly 
bound sets of the first editions of standard authors. Among these, eighteen 
volumes by the Brodntes are priced 485; thirty-nine volumes by Lord 
Beaconsfield, £52 10s. ; fifty-one volumes by Mrs. Edgeworth, 4120; seventy- 
four volumes, uncut, by Leigh Hunt, 4115; fifty-one volumes by Charles 
Lever, £200; and fifty-three volumes by Thackeray, £450. There is also a 
little collection of sixteen tracts (mostly first editions) by Ned Ward, for 421. 
Cruikshank collectors should also see this catalogue, for there are five pages 
of it given up to work illustrated by George, Isaac, and Isaac Robert Cruik- 
shank. Among the French books are two copies of the famous /ermuzers 
Généraux edition of the Contés et Nouvelles en Vers of Lafontaine, two 
volumes, octavo, 1762; one copy is priced 4125 and the other 420 less. 


N the last catalogue to come from Messrs. Dobell’s shop at 77 Charing 

Cross Road, W.C. 2, I see a copy of the Political Mtscellanies, edited by 
Sir Richard Steele in 1714, for 4s. 6d. This is a book which contains (besides 
work by known authors) many charming, anonymous poems, including the 
graceful epigram, On Some Snow, that melted on a Lady’s Breast :— 


Those envious flakes came down in haste, 
To prove her breast less fair : 

Grieving to find themselves surpass’d, 
Dissolv’d into a tear. 


f There are two issues of this book, the earlier having the date misprinted 
‘““MDDCXIV” for ‘‘“MDCXIV.” Presumably Messrs. Dobell’s copy (of 
which the binding is broken) is of the later, correctly dated, issue ; but in any 
case it is obviously a cheap copy for working purposes. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


A NEW GREEK TYPE 


UR current Greek types are deplorably and notoriously bad. In the 

first place they nearly all retain the crabbed cursive and sloping © 

character which Aldus gave his lower case Greek letters at the end ofthe | 

fifteenth century, and Garamond retained in his famous Grecs du rot, | 
based on the handwriting of thecalligrapher Angelos Vergetios, whom Francois I 
styled ‘‘notre écrivain en grec.”’ It is as though all our modern books were still to — 
be printed in the italic type which we also owe to Aldus, instead of in the 
upright roman which supplanted it. It is even worse than that: for our Greek 
types still have that ‘‘modern” or ‘‘classical” character which the influence 
of Bodoni and others gave to our book types at the end of the eighteenth 
century. You may search the typefounders’ specimen books in vain for an ‘‘old 
face” in ‘‘old style” Greek; for the revival of Caslon’s ‘‘ old face” in the 
middle of last century brought with it little or no modification of Greek prin- 
ting. Cultivated amateurs have, indeed, made more than one essay towards 
better Greek type. Mr. Updike’s Printing Types reproduces an uncial Greek 
type designed by Julian Hibbert for his private press in 1827. We have had, 
too, the ‘‘Otter” Greek type, designed by the late Robert Proctor and owned by 
Mr. Emery Walker. In design it follows closely the type used for the Greek 
text of the great Complutensian polyglot Bible, printed at Alcala for Cardinal 
Ximenes,in 1514. Only two books have been printed in the Otter type: the Oresteza 
of Aeschylus, printed at the Chiswick Press in 1904, and a Homer, printed at 
the Oxford University Press, some years later. 

In spite of the beauty of the ‘‘ Otter” type, its large size and heavy face, and 
the remoteness of some of the letter forms from modern convention, would 
prevent it from serving as a model for our common Greek texts. Mr. Selwyn 
Image designed a Greek type, semi-uncial in character, late in the nineteenth 
century. It was cut in two sizes, both of which were used in a Greek Testament 
published in 1895. 

I have sometimes urged in these notes and elsewhere that an entirely sound 
revival in type-design can only come from the practice of calligraphy. Highly 
interesting confirmation of my contention comes to me in the specimen pages 
of a new edition of Homer, which is being printed in a new Greek type at the 
Bremer Presse, Munich. The type is so good that I have asked to be allowed 
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to show a specimen of it in these pages, and the opening lines of the Ziad are 
here reproduced. 


MHNIN AEIAE,OEA TIHAHIAAEQ AXIAHOZ, 
OVAOMEVYV T] MvPT Axccioic’ KrAye’ EInKeV, 

TTOAAKS O ipFinouc puxcs “A1d1 Tpoiawev 
Tpcwcv, KvuTOvs dé Ercopix TevNE KUVECCIV 
Oicovoict Te Saxita, Ardc SY éterciero Bovan’ 

€& ov St) t& TpwTa SiaxctiytVv Epicavte 

Atpetoys te KVXée kvipwmv ui Siog Axiargtc. 

Tic T Kp ccpwe Fev Epidr LUverue W&xEcTAI; 


ABTAEZHOIKAMNZOTIPETYOXYO 
KPydoezs nti KANVEOTMINPCCTITTVOXWY HW 
Specimen of the Greek type cut for the Bremer Presse Muntch 


It is clear at a glance that the type has been designed by a calligrapher of 
the following of Mr. Edward Johnston, whose book on lettering has been used 
to such good purpose and misused to much bad purpose by German typefounders 
and printers. This new Greek type is eminently readable and supereminently 
beautiful, and might well suggest the lines on which our modern printing of 
Greek texts should be reformed. Certain modifications in the design would be 
necessary in deference to modern use and prejudice. For instance, the curved 
and curly ends of some of the letters might be straightened out without any loss 
to their essential beauty, and in our reformed fount we should no doubt cling 
to the familiar sigma instead of the ‘‘c” form revived in this Bremer Presse 
Greek. In the new fount an iota adscript, differing slightly from the iota shown 
in the accompanying specimen, supplies the place of iota subscript. 

The prospectus of the new Homer is printed in a Roman type designed by 
the author of the new Greek letter. That, too, is calligraphic in origin and 
character, but it is much less pleasing than the Greek. The pen has rounded off 
the angles of the letter-strokes and serifs, giving weakness to the fount. The 
prospectus of the new edition reproduces the little page designed for it by 
Fraiilein Anna Simons, a former pupil of Mr. Johnston’s, who was the means 
of introducing the work of his school into Germany. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


FLORENCE, September, 1923. 


- ae re ~~ 


ROM a general survey of the more recent Italian literature one can © 


hardly fail to perceive how its characteristics conform to one’s ideas of — 


7 


what literature will be like in ‘a country undergoing a deep social and — 


political transformation. It does not matter so much whether literary 
men of to-day are actually interested in politics—that may be a very misleading 


way to test the truth of our first impressions—but what cannot be denied is the ~ 


influence exercised on all quarters of national life by a generation chiefly 


interested in questions of practical politics. Philosophy is flourishing all over — 


Italy, but young philosophers are very far from the harmless speculative people 
we were accustomed to: their main purpose being very often to justify one 
political system or another as the assumed ultimate and logical consequence of a 
synthesis'a priorz. Criticism is another strong feature of to-day, and, although the 


critic may be both an artist and a contemplative, criticism nevertheless not in- — 


frequently verges on mere polemics*. And what of poetry? Everything seems to 
point to the fact that Apollo has forsaken our formerly harmonious shores, but 
one would be less sorry if only one knew what part of the world Apollo is 
haunting now. Some time ago, it was Giovanni Papini who was to carry 
on the lyrical tradition, but I wonder who can find in his last book, /? Dizzonario 
del? Omo Salvatico, anything but satire, and, alas! not on the whole sucessful 
satire. Minorversecould hardly evercommandattention, but minorverse of to-day, 
even if it can justify its claim to the title of ‘‘minor,” fails to prove that it is verse 
atall. Or there is the theatre. Our present theatrical idol is Luigi Pirandello, but 
what are his plays but so-called philosophical dramas, and pieces of corrosive 
humour ? 

Nowhumotr, satire, rhetoric, polemics, and criticism have always gone hand in 
hand with practical aims and troubled passions, and if we wish to maintain that 
art is pure contemplation, that zsthetical life is the reverse of practical life, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the whole of modern Italian literature is no litera- 
ture at all, at least in the best sense of the word. Happily, however, the prospect 
is not quite so bad as that. Whatever the theorists of esthetics may say, when a 
satirist is named Horace, Juvenal, or Swift, Satyrze may well sit at the council 
of the Muses, even if it is rather a mixed one—fire is fire, if it only burns in 
the quiet shape of an oil-flame. The trouble is that a Papini falls short of being 
either a Juvenal or a Swift. Unusually, in periods having such characteristics 


* A list of our critics of to-day would prove a rather extensive one: Emilio Cecchi, 
Pietro Pancrazi, Adriano Tilgher, Guiseppe Prezzolini and a few others are the leading 
men. G. A. Borgese had a great influence chiefly on the past generation. Renato 
Serra, whose clear survey of our literary world, made some years ago, is still in some 
respect an up-to-date one, died, unfortunately, during the war. As critics habitually 
write in newspapers, it would be a difficult task for an Englishman to follow the develop- 
ment of this very conspicuous side of our literary life. However Pancrazi’s essays have 
been collected (publ. Vallecchi). A very outstanding book of criticism is also Luigi 
Tonelli’s Alla ricerca della personalita (publ. Modernissima, Milan, 1923). 
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as have been referred to, the chief interest, from the more strictly literary point of 
_ view, lies in essays and novels. 

As to recent novels, whoever has chanced to read a certain number of them, 
is faced with a curious question which, superficial as it may sound at first, has 
nevertheless its importance. Namely, how does it happen that Italian novels of 
to-day are so utterly destitute of any exhilaration ? It is of no use to answer hastily 
“‘pessimism,’—a weak and vague description, worn out with long and inaccurate 
use. Generally, it may be said that a novel of to-day induces the reader to that 
fretful temper, which one experiences on waking froma bad dream : whoever has 
read Hardy’s Jude the Obscure may guess what I mean. Of course, in such 
instances as these, we are as far as we can be from Aristotle’s theory of purification 
through art. For the moment let us put aside any thought of purification, and 
try to look more closely at the interesting phenomenon. 

I intend to propose to my English readers, unless their staunch optimism 
refuses to be so jeopardised, that they should go through a group of novels and 
stories by Tuscan writers of to-day. You may object that Tuscany is only a part 
of Italy, and that since a good proportion of my letters have dealt with Tuscan 
authors, my impartiality is not above suspicion. To which I reply that I cannot 
help it if Tuscany, as it used to be in the past, is still the district in Italy which 
produces the greatest proportion of remarkable writers—even if they are not the 
supreme ones. One of the writers, perhaps the best, of the group I intend to speak 
of, I have already introduced to the readers of THE LoNDoN MERcurRyY: I mean 
the late Federigo Tozzi, whose 7re Crocican fairly claim to be one of the best novels 
we have had for many years. But Tozzi’s is not an isolated case. His gloomy 
conception of life, scarely relieved by an underlying current of religion, his 
deeply-rooted sense of carnal horror, which lets him anon and again indulge in 
ruthless and crude descriptions, are features that author shares with many other 
Tuscan writers, whose works have been issued of late. Take Enrico Pea’s 
Moscardisio, or Lorenzo Viani’s UVbriachi, or Ettore Allodoli’s 22 Domatore di 
Pulci, or Bruno Cicognani’s Za Velza, and though the merit of these several 
works is very different, you can easily detect in them the same characteristics 
which are found in Tozzi’s novels. Cicognani’s book attains a far higher level of 
workmanship than therest, and it would be scarcely fair to lay too much stress on 
such characteristics as disappear in the perfectly balanced structure of the whole; 
but if it has outgrown its parental influences it is none the less their true child. 
These authors are morbidly alive to the horror of certain spectacles that the 
average man turns away from when he comes across one of them. Moreover, it 
seems as if their first impulse to write came to them through their watching 
such aspects of the world, while to others it was the pageant and brilliancy 
of things that dictated the first inspired words. After all, we don’t ask from 
whence the beetle gets the glossy green of its back: but if we did, we should 
find out that it is not exactly from flowers. The chief defect of these authors is 
that they cannot always command their own matter: the reader feels a sense of 
physical repulsion as he frowns over the pages which he refusesto dignify with the 
name of art, for otherwise a bare anatomy of a rotten corpse would be as praise- 
worthy as Myron’s Discobulos. One can hardly call these authors realists: reality 
is a far calmer and purer thing than the troubled vision of an horror-haunted man. 
What they write is a sort of epic of the horrible and the repulsive, when it is not 
the parody of such an epic. All of them are lavish in their use of such words as 
cannot be pronounced without rousing in us a deep sense of humiliation at the 
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weaknesses of our human nature; all of them see the world as a haunt of idiot, 


base or perverse men, not to speak of the women; briefly, they seem to present — 


the psychology of degenerate types common to the Russian novelists, with a 
circumstanced physiology, whose glaring crudity is the characteristic of a race 
more acquainted with the sensual side of the world. D’Annunzio, too, in LVotturno, 
had masterful instances of this latter peculiarity. But everything has gotits limits, 
and the limits of the horrible are more quickly reached than the limits of, say, 
sweetness or enthusiasm. It is obvious that toujours perdrix becomes remark- 
ably intolerable when the partridge chances to be a rotten one. So that, as is 
the case is with Viani’s UVbriachi, we fail at length to be impressed by the horrible, 
out of sheer abuse of it. But in Viani’s case I daresay the aim was beyond mere 
repulsiveness. The book sketches in short stories a dozen characters of drunken 
men: all of them undergo amazingly nauseating experiences, all of them die 
violent and awful deaths whose details are calculated to make our hair stand on 
end. However, the braggadocio of these characters is so pathetically sincere, 
their repulsiveness so enormous, their speeches so heroically blatant, that the 
conclusion we draw is that, if this is intended to be a Zotentanz, it is a very 
grotesque one. The case bears some resemblance to that of Tozzi’s Bestze, which 
was little more than a staggering, if at the end monotonous, description of dread- 
ful details concerning some animals’ deaths. In his treatment of the repulsive, 
Viani shows a sort of Rabelaisian buoyancy which Tozzi lacked completely: 
the crudeviolence of elementary colours (Vianiisalsoa painter), the gorgeousness 
of filthy particulars combined with the strangeness of the frequently incompre- 
hensible—and, on his account, extremely funny—vernacular words, make his 
book a succession of lurid and diabolically humorous caprichos. This impression 
is heightened by the wood-cuts which precede each story to perpetuate, in fearful 
or pathetic masks, the life experience of the several characters. Allodoli’s and 
Cicognani’s sense of the horrible is, on the other hand, of an unmitigated sadness. 
Allodoli’s book is the result of forty years of a sad, rambling, obscure life: many 
unspilt tears of a spoilt life distilled in a few drops of poison—that is the long 
and the short of the book. But Cicognani’s Za Velia is a masterpiece, not of 
the melancholy side of life only, but of life as a whole. 

You must not expect, of course, that I can draw conclusions and find reasons 
for the attitude of these writers, an attitude which is more evident among, but 
not altogether confined to, Tuscan writers, which would fit all the aspects of the 
case. Any suggested reason would fall short of explaining it; and from the literary 
point of view, it is not so much the reason that matters, as the fact itself. 
Whatever the novelist’s outlook upon life may be, it is clear enough that in the 
field of the novel we are to expect the ripest fruits for the moment. Such a work 
as Viani’s Ubriachi, although it is not first-rate, is important as being a possible 
attempt to a picturesque genre, whose appearance would be highly welcomed in 
oe to relieve us from the grim sadness and barren bombast of our more recent 

iterature. 
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CHRONICLES 


ARCHITECTURE 
NEW BRIDGES 


MONG other changes brought about by the greatly increased traffic of 
the present day is the need for new bridges and the strengthening of 
old ones. Both are of importance. I do not now propose to write much 
about old bridges, and will content myself by affirming that they 

should not be destroyed or even widened, if the road can be remade so as to cross 
the river at another point. Very often this change is more economic in the long- 
run than an alteration of the structure, and I would quote one instance as an 
example of this. 

On the road leading out of Salisbury towards Bournemouth is such a bridge 
built of stone. It is narrow, certainly medixval in origin, though altered and 
widened in the eighteenth century. As it now is, it is picturesque and pleasant. 
Going from Salisbury towards this bridge the road takes two or three sharp turns. 
Though widened and apparently strong this bridge is not satisfactory for modern 
vehicular traffic because of the winding approach. By making a new road on the 
axis line of Exeter Street and by building a new bridge across the river, the traffic 
could leave Salisbury on a straight wide road which ‘would be much more 
convenient and at the same time leave the old river archways untouched. 
Although it is desirable that we should turn our attention to the works of the past, 
it is without false sentiment and with true appreciation of them that we should 
do this. It is also I think of greater importance for this generation to consider 
the present ; indeed it is only by doing so rightly that the past will gain proper 
respect. It is the falsely sentimental and fashionable custom of always admiring 
ancient works—even without understanding their merit—that has led this age 
to produce buildings which so sorely want character. Until we consider works as 
our own and in the light of our own times, I think it is impossible for us to 
achieve any of which we may rightly be proud. 

I was very much interested lately in studying a new ferro-concrete bridge 
recently built to cross England’s widest river. Ferro-concrete is clearly a material 
from which noble works can be made. In the case under consideration, the 
designer must have had his mind on the familiar stone bridges of the past, before 
ever he put pencil to paper. His fear of the characteristic property of this new 
material has caused him shame, and he has gone out of his way to disguise the 
single span of its arch with features natural to stone. Accompanying these notes 
are two line drawings of the bridge in question ; the first shows it as it is, and the 
second as it might have been had the idea of stone-built architecture been 
absent from the designer’s mind. In the first drawing it will be seen how ferro- 
concrete is really the underlying motive in the work. Four great arched beams 
span the river in clear sweeps from side to side ; but he has neglected to make 
the most of this method of construction and his external beam is ‘‘ decorated ”’ 
with architrave moulding of the kind we are accustomed to see on such stone 
bridges as those at Richmondand Kingston, and only theconcrete struts which rest 
upon it and carrythe haunches of the roadway are true evidence of thenature of the 
work. Againthewholebridge hasacornice cast in concretewhich takes the form of 
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the stone cornices of classic architecture—complete with modillion brackets, bed 
- mould corona and crowning members; our schooled practice of constantly 
repeating the features invented by the ancients leads us to so many absurdities. 
The bridge has a stone parapet with turned pilasters, and the attempt to make 
the whole conform to the idea of similar stone bridges is further emphasised by 
the massive abutment piers and smaller archways which cross the towing path 
on either side. 

It seems that if a bridge made of ferro-concrete is to be really fine, the parts 
should be designed so as to suit its nature. For instance, it is not natural for 
the material to be cast into delicate mouldings. It lends itself to wide plain 
spaces rather than to elaboration. The bridge would have been better had the 
architrave moulding been omitted; and there is no reason why the parapet 
should not have been made in ferro-concrete as well as the supporting members. 
Indeed it could have been given more strength in itself and have been made 
to help carry the weight of the pavement which runs on either side of the road. 
Further this pavement might have been given a much greater projection resting 
on live cantilever brackets. This arrangement would have been natural to the 
material. Indeed it would probably have been a more economical structure had 
this change been made and the steeply inclined embankment leading to the 
bridge from the low land adjoining the river could have been made and finished 
with as much consideration for its well being as the bridge itself, which is cer- 


tainly not now the case; yet, although spoiled by superficial affectation, the 
bridge is a fine bridge. 
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The second drawing is an attempt to illustrate this suggestion in the hope 
that the idea underlying my criticism may-be the more easily apparent to those 
who do not think in these materials easily and I would ask my readers, if the 
subject interests them, to remember that the second drawing is not an attempt 
to design afresh this bridge in ferro-concrete, but is meant to show pictorially— 
accepting the existing form—the idea which I believe to be sound. There is 
nothing disagreeable or mean in concrete, and it is a shame to treat it as though 
its use were a vice to be hidden from public knowledge. 


PUBLICATIONS 


HOME AND COUNTRY ARTS. By W. R. Letuasy. ‘‘ Home and 
Country.” 1s. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OBELISK. By R. ENcexsacn. Fisher 


Unwin. 9s. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Frank Rutter. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES. By Francis Bumpus. Werne 
Laurie. 18s. 


NEED hardly say that there is a deal of stimulating thought in the reprinted 
articles by Professor Lethaby which are collected in the smallvolume referred 
to above. The booklet is so very cheap that few people can complain that they 
are unable to afford it. There are always many interesting facts in any work 
by this writer, and in addition to this he rouses a fresh and invigorated line of 
thought in his reader’s mind. I do not think that anyone will lay the book aside 
without attempting to practice for himself some idea therein expressed. The 
book is concerned with the arts connected with everyday life. Professor Lethaby 
refers to such things as quilting, simple pattern designing, drawing, the making 
of bread, and like matters. 
- To those who are interested in structural problems, and particularly those con- 
nected with the study of Egyptian building, Zhe Problem of the Obelisk 
will be a book that is engrossing. The author knows his subject thoroughly; 
he tells us what he knows clearly. The book must be of interest to both the 
serious Egyptologist and the amateur. 
The problem he discusses is that which relates to the quarrying, transporting 
and erecting the enormous mass of granite, of which the obelisk is a single 
piece. In the same book he discusses their purpose and its origin, 
Besides matter directly bearing on obelisks, there is a fund of incidental 
informationabout Egypt. It may be mentioned here that the Egyptian ‘‘ foot ” 
differed very little from the Roman and Chaldean referred to in my last article. 
_ [think Mr. Francis Bumpus’ book on the ancient city churches is a valuable 
contribution to the subject, and with a word of caution regarding his praise of 
“‘Restoration,” I recommend it. It is specially useful at the present time. It is 


well printed and nicely bound. A. R. POWYS 
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MUSIC 


A TOUCHSTONE 


R. W. G. WHITTAKER has been addressing the members of the — 


British Music Society in Victoria on the subject of our present musical — 


conditions. His address is a pean. That is partly the effect of the war; 
the moment it was over chauvinism was rife in every country, in music 
as well as in other things. He denies that his is chauvinism, saying that his view 
is provable by facts, though he quotes few but British facts. One hardly thinks 


f 


at first blush that that kind of advocacy will convince anyone who needs con- | 


vincing ; it savours too much of electioneering argument. Still, he has a good 
case, and when we look at it closely and observe the dispassionate judgment 
which is implied by the omission alongside of the inclusion of names of things 
and persons, we see how sane his view is. Criticism, can in fact, be written in 
terms of untempered praise as well as in a balance of pros and cons—for those who 
can read it. 

He praises, then ; but he praises—this is the point—the men and the works 
we all praise when we are not writing criticism for the public eye, but discussing 
quietly with our feet on the fender. In doing this he reminds us of some things 
which we forgot, in the heat of the hearth-rug argument, to praise, or at any rate 
to be thankful for. We might have remembered the impetus given by the Russian 
and French schools, and forgotten the influence of Bach ; have fastened on the 
sincerity of the composers who have absorbed the naturalness of folk-song, and 
have passed over the industry of the collectors which made that possible ; have 
given thanks for the pioneers of the new Renaissance, and taken for granted (or, 
more likely, taken as read) the work of editors of the old. Or we might have 


concentrated on concert work, and missed the importance of the steady labours of — 


those choirs whose aspirations find increasing outlet in festival competitions; or, 
in our girds at publishers and their ways, omitted to be grateful for the Belaiev 
that has appeared in the Carnegie Trust ; or in the dust of the controversy over 
classical and popular, and classical and modern, have lost sight of the via media 
chosen by the Promenades, at Queen’s Hall or the Albert Hall, and by Chappell’s 
reformed concerts—unique things of their kind, in the making of which the 
audience has as much voice as the performers. 

No, when we stand aside for a little like this and consider the thing as a whole, 
we shall not go on parroting about England being an unmusical country. Very 
likely the musical people are in a minority, and the non-musical ignore the 
subject sometimes with a shrug of the shoulders which is harder to bear than 
direct abuse (which could be answered); but perhaps all that happens elsewhere, 
too. However, it is not easy to compare our own country critically with others— 
and certainly Dr. Whittaker does not attempt to do so—because the position an 
art, or any intellectual pursuit of man, holds depends not on facts, which can 
be set forth on paper, but on the temper of the average citizen towards it, which 
we can find out only by living with him. The comparison which is possible is 
that which a generation can easily make between its own manhood and boyhood. 
There can be little doubt that a great deal of the facts we have been quoting from 
this address points to a state of mind which is new. Most of these things were 


MUSIC StS 


not in existence thirty, certainly not forty years ago. It was difficult then, not 
easy, to hear the music you wanted. One remembers trying, somewhere in the 
nineties, to find some Palestrina, and all that could be heard of at Easter was a 
performance in a City church ; and when one got there it was a bit of the A/zssa 
Brevis in which the choir-master was singing the soprano part an octave lower in 
order to keep the boys together. But it was not only that performances were rarer 
but that the attitude of the audience was quite different. It was the attitude of 
the Devout Lover— 

I touch her, like my beads, with devout care 

And come unto my courtship as my prayer. 

There has been both a loss and a gain in that matter. We were humbler, 
perhaps, thinking music to be a greater thing than ourselves (not the other way), 
and we were more precious and literal-minded, and we took a score with us on 
Monday as we took a prayer-book on Sunday. Also, the idea of giving recitals 
as a form of advertisement had made as yet little way, so that such concerts as 
there were were better worthy attending and worth paying for. Then,there were one 
or two Englishmen who could play really well; now, there are a dozen,and a dozen 
women. Then, people sang what was chiefly rubbish in tune; now, they sing 
interesting things out of tune. Then, orchestras not seldom borrowed the help 
of piano or organ or, in small places, harmonium, and choirs were usually ill- 
balanced; now, the efficiency of both, with the most difficult music, amazes us. 
If by chance you converse with your neighbour at the ‘‘ Proms” the likelihood 
is that he knows half the pieces on the programme by name at least, and it is 
quite possible that he has ‘‘ learnt up his lesson ”’ before he came on pianola or 
gramophone. General knowledge of music is wider spread, though the cases of 
deep knowledge have probably not increased; ‘‘Appreciation”’ is a poor substitute 
for this. 

What we are living in is a musical democracy. That is different from the 
school of Elizabethan times, from the patriotism which welded France, or at 
any rate Paris, after 1870, and from the communal impetus which was focussed 
in the German A/einstadterez of the last two centuries. A democracy is easily 
stampeded by a demagogue, as we saw in our own case in 1742, 1846 and the 
eighties. In Paris they get over this by having as a rule two demagogues— 
Gluck and Piccinni, Ravel and Debussy—and taking sides. The Briton looks 
for ‘‘safety in numbers” (whose instincts are on the side of the police) and 
is always for ‘‘ giving the other side a turn.” We shall probably hear every- 
body and either give no decision or divide the prize, as far as our own country- 
men are concerned; and when a foreigner comes, continue to say he is either 
a god or a devil. We see this in our applause. We applaud everyone, and 
allow him to draw his own conclusions—and takings: if he is a foreigner we 
give him an ovation, and have been known also to hiss him, and to feel after- 
wards as Luther felt when he said St. James’s Epistle was an Epistle of straw. 

Schonberg’s ‘‘ Five Orchestral Pieces” were so treated some years ago by a 
Promenade audience; his ‘‘ Pierrot Lunaire” came here last month, and a chosen 
audience, who had had time to think, received it favourably. An article in the 
New Age by Mr. Cecil Gray, who has made a study of him, puts the case well; 
if we may epitomize, thus, ‘‘Schdnberg is the last of an old line, not the first 
of anew. He parodies the Romantics, just as Liszt in the last movement of the 
Faust Symphony, parodies the Byronic and romantic themes of the first two. He 
is at his best when writing, as here, for few instruments. ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ can 
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have no successors ; it had to be written whether we like it or not. It is very | 
much more than a poison, or spiritual corrective. Many of the numbers are of 


quite compelling beauty.” 

The intention in ‘‘ the last of an old line” is presumably to say that Schonberg 
is ‘‘ in the line,” that he may push the truths of his predecessors to their furthest 
conclusions but that it is their truths that he pushes—that, in fact, he is not a 
‘“‘freak.”’ That has been asserted and denied of every one who has raised questions 
at all: we simply cannot decide until we get him in longer perspective. To 
‘“compelling beauty ” there is no. objection as long as we remember that beauty 
for ‘‘me” is what ‘‘I” like, and that no one can have any guarantee that that 
is absolute beauty. The important statement is that ‘‘it had to be written’ and 
that the question of liking does not come in. That argument, though weakened 
a little by the appeal to ‘‘ beauty,” has weight; it is, certainly, necessary to 
destroy before you can create afresh. Perhaps, as Mr. Gray implies, if the 
Nuove Musiche had done its work more thoroughly, Steffani, Pergolesi, Bach 
and Handel would have come sooner. 

The case for the other side is that the parody is in the words rather than the 
tones. To be a parody at all, these ought at least to resemble the thing parodied. 
No one could doubt who is parodied in 


I sang of false faith that is fleeting 
As froth of the swallowing seas, 
Time’s curse that is fatal as Keating 
Is fatal to amorous fleas ; ; 
or in Lord Berner’s three recent Waltzes. But in this cycle one would be hard 
put to it to say who was meant, from GESUALDO to ALoys Hasa, and still more 
to guess that any particular ‘‘ movement” was meant. We have to be told, in 
fact ; but poets cannot write footnotes to their poems with impunity. If we can’t 
take them as poems (or this as music) pure and simple, we can’t take them as 
anything. All that we can say of this song-speech cycle is that it is a touchstone, 
and there are two opinions: the one, that it is a necessary piece of destruction of 
which some people like the sound and which they believe to be ‘‘ in the line”’; 
and the other, that it is a piece of musical criticism in tones which, if it could 
have been and had been put into words, would not carry conviction. 

‘*Pierrot Lunaire” is at any rate an event ; and events like these re-open all the 
questions, just as death or disease re-open them in life. We are forced to ask 
ourselves again, what ‘‘is” originality or development or beauty or music. Then 
crowd in the question-begging epithets, the shibboleths and cant, the freeing our 
minds of cant and the eventual subsidence into a formula which appears to solve 
it all, but equally leaves it unsolved. The only question left is whether we will be 
Gigadibses or Blougrams, and even then both of them are wrong—and right. 
Our one comfort is that the conclusion seldom matters so much as the process by 
which we reached it. 


A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS 
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POETRY 


= oeaee BEASTS AND FLOWERS. By D, H. Lawrence.  Secker. 
Os. 6d. . 


POEMS OF ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. Selected and Edited by 
W. A. Percy. Yale University Press. $1.25. 


THE POEMS, ENGLISH AND LATIN, OF EDWARD, LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY. § Edited by G. C. Moore SmirTu. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


VALOUR AND VISION: Poems of the War. Collected and Edited by 
JACQUELINE T. TROTTER. Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 


HERE are some who think that Mr. Lawrence’s Twilight in Italy, not a 
novel, is the best book he has written. 
Those will appreciate Birds, Beasts and Flowers. It isan extraordinary book : 
a series of impressions, physical and psychical, of objects vividly seen by a man 
of hypersensitive nerves, whose sight, hearing, touch and smell are keener than 
those of ordinary men. There are naturally, since the book is by Mr. Lawrence, 
passages that will make some readers laugh, the expression being so extrava- 
gant, the concentration on odd things so solemn, the preoccupation with sex so 
earnest. He is at great pains with the lives of tortoises, whom he describes with 
astonishingly good detail. Yet it is impossible to avoid smiling when, after a long 
catalogue of the remarkable sounds that he has heard in his life, he says: 


And more than all these, 

And less than all these, 

This last. 

Strange, faint coition yell, 

Of the male tortoise in extremity ; 

Turning from under the very edge 

Of the farthest, far-off horizon of life. 
It will be noticed here that Mr. Lawrence’s verse is free to the last degree: 
much of it, set as prose, would resemble in movement as in every other way, 
the acutest descriptive passages in Kangaroo. In Snake and a few more there 
is more of a poetic rhythm than in most ; as a rule Mr. Lawrence seems to be 
improvising from a state of intellectual white heat which does not move him to 


music but does fire him to violence of statement and vividness of imagery. 


There are many passages of characteristic philosophizing, which we could 
spare such as the passage on America. But the physical descriptions are really 
remarkable. He feels the mosquito, the very essence of it. He is as good on fish 


though his random meditations on fish are as queer as the mosquito : 


I have waited with a long rod, 

And suddenly pulled a gold-and-greenish, lucent fish from below, 
And had him fly like a halo around my head, . 
Lunging in the air on the line. 


Unhooked his gorping, water-horny mouth, 
- And seen his horror-filled eyes, 
His red-gold, water-precious, mirror-flat, bright eye ; 
And felt him beat in my hand, with his mucuous, leaping life-throb. 
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His Bat that flies about the room, whirring, flickering, clutching, cleaving, 
staggering, drooping, is a Bat at the centre of consciousness ; and how well 
he registers the Kangaroo: 

Her little brown hands, and drooping Victorian shoulders, 

And then her great weight below the waist, her vast pale belly 

With a thin, young, yellow little paw hanging out, and straggle of a long, 
thin ear, like ribbon, 

Like a funny trimming to the middle of her belly, thin little dangle of an 
immature paw, and one thin ear. 

Her belly, her big haunches, 

And, in addition, the great muscular python-stretch of her tail. 

It may be prose ; but it has a curious intensity. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s original volumes are not easy to obtain; Mr. 
Percy’s selection will relieve the ordinary reader of poetry of the need to obtain 
them. He wasa very musical poet, but much of his work was thinly Swinburnian. 
His best poems, such as ‘‘I made another garden,” ‘‘ Has summer come 
without the rose” and ‘‘ We are the music-makers”” have been much used by 
anthologists ; Palgrave, an enthusiast, even went beyond his best. A fuller 
introduction would have been welcome. Mr. Percy is good as far as he goes, 
though somewhat rhapsodical. The comparison with Chopin is good in kind 
but not in degree. 

Lord Herbert’s poems were first collected in 1665 and edited by Churton 
Collins in 1881. Collins performed a service by the edition, but his text was not 
good and he seemed unaware of the existence of MSS. Professor Moore Smith 
has now produced a really scholarly edition, including ample notes and several 
new poems. Professor Moore Smith’s enthusiasm carries him rather far: he says 
‘“while admitting the unequal character of Herbert’s verses, I am inclined to 
claim that in poetic feeling and art Edward Herbert soars above his brother 
George.” But one sees what he means: how Herbert has a force about him that 
leads him sometimes to direct vital phrases like Donne’s fine flashes, and to 
smoky grandeurs that recall Fulke Greville. His beginnings have great energy. 

Black beauty, which above that common light... . 

Innumerable Beauties, thou white haire. . 

Breaking from under that thy cloudy Vail... . 

Uncessant Minutes, whilst you move you tell... . 
He was one of the most original personalities of his age, and this edition of his 
poems will be an agreeable surprise to anyone who reads them for the first time. 

Many anthologies of war poems were published, but all the others were 
immensely inferior to Miss Trotter’s which has now been re-issued in an ordi- 
nary edition and in a de-luxe edition. The poems are arranged in a chrono- 
logical order, and the whole temper of the war is illustrated. Thirty-seven new 
poems, including the best of Wilfrid Owen, are now added. There are very 
few bad poems in the book, and such as there are illustrate aspects of the war 
which would otherwise not be illustrated ; it is still higher praise to say that 
very few good poems were inspired by the war which are not to be found here. 
The collection attests at once the taste and the painstaking gifts of the editor ; 
and she may be congratulated on having at once erected a worthy memorial to 
' the spirit of the war and rescued from oblivion certain good poems which, with- 
out her care, might have been lost to posterity. The book may be recommended 
without reservation. 


jJ.- Gos 
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THE ROVER. By JosepH Conrap. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
FOMBOMBO. By T. S. Srristinc. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 
DOOMSLAND. By Suane Lesiiz. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BRYONY. By T. F. Powys. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 
A PERFECT DAY. By Bonun Lyncn. Collins. 5s. 


Me: CONRAD has gone back to the first few years of the last century for 
his latest story. The Rover is Peyrol, an old master-gunner of the new 
Republican Fleet, who has spent all his adult life fighting and sailing, first as 
a member of the Brothers of the Coast and afterwards as a privateer’s man, in 
the Eastern Seas. We see him arriving, with a prize ship from the Indian 
Squadron, at the Port of Toulon ; he has concealed about his person a large 
sum of money, treasure-trove, and he has made up his mind to leave the ser- 
vice and retire somewhere in the country that he has not visited for decades. 
Eventually, he comes to the lonely Escampobar Farm, perched on the cliffs 
between Toulon and Hyéres, and encounters a very beautiful young woman 
with restless eyes and a strangely vacant manner. It is Arlette, who startles 
the stout old sailor and us too by asking, almost immediately, in a low con- 
fidential tone: ‘‘ Have you ever carried a woman’s head ona pike?” So far 
the narrative has moved steadily and quietly, but with this question, the solid 
ground is suddenly cleft beneath our feet and we catch a glimpse of the awful 
pit beneath ; and then, just as suddenly, the ground closes up, the story goes 
on as quietly as before. This is the first of such glimpses, and there are others 
from time to time. There are here two dramas, one composed of the incidents 
that make up the story proper, and the other made up of memories that give a 
background to the tale, Peyrol’s endless memories of his life in the East, 
Arlette’s long dream of blood and terror that began when her parents were 
butchered before her eyes by the revolutionaries, and the neurotic sans-culotte’s 
memory of his power and influence during the Terror. Peyrol, who dumbly 
worships this beautiful, mindless girl who does not come out of her horrible 
day-dream until she conceives a passion for another visitor, Lieutenant Réal, 
on service in the district, this solid, quiet Peyrol, whose conception of liberty, 
equality and fraternity is so different from that of the revolutionaries he con- 
temns, saves his mistress for her lover and makes away with her sans-culotte 
protector, performs an act of service for France and redeems her seamanship, 
all with one glorious gesture. With infinite cunning, he allows his little boat 
to fall into the hands of the English blockading fleet, with false despatches on 
board, but he and his two companions are killed during the mock chase: 


A feeling of peace sank into him, not unmingled with pride. Everything he had 
planned had come to pass. He had meant to play that man a trick, and now the 
trick had been played. Played by him better than by any other old man on whom 
age had stolen, unnoticed, till the veil of peace was torn down by the touch of a 
sentiment unexpected like an intruder and cruel like an enemy. 


Though Peyrol’s character, so artfully and quietly displayed, is the fabric 


in to which the story is stitched, it is by no means simply his story alone. 
Arlette ; her aunt, who never married because she fell in love with a priest 
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when a young girl; Scevola the lean fanatic ; and Michel, the primitive fisher- 
man, whose philosophy has one fundamental axiom—‘‘ Somebody must be 
last in the world”; Réal, the French sailor, and the various English naval 
men; all these figures are etched in with a marvellous sureness and ease. 
Indeed, this story is of particular interest because its strength and weaknesses 
are other than we have come to expect from its author’s work. Mr. Conrad has 
been praised, and very justly praised, as a master of ‘‘ atmospheres,” of the 
romantic half-tones and nuances that his curious prose is peculiarly fitted to 
express ; and he has been censured more than once for a certain shadowiness, 
lack of substance, in his character-drawing and a certain almost perverse 
ingenuity in his methods of narration. Now, we are given a story that moves 
very quickly and surely and with a deceptive quietness, that is not at all over- 
clouded with subjectivity, that has a group of figures that stand out clearly 
against their background and fasten upon the memory. On the other hand, if 
The Rover does not take a place among its author’s major works, and in the 
present writer’s opinion, it does not, it is simply because Mr. Conrad’s peculiar 
excellences, the qualities that really mark him off from half-a-dozen other 
storytellers of the first rank, are not to be found, or at least not to be found 
in any considerable measure, in this new story. It lacks that romantic satur- 
ation, that chiaroscuro of memory, that infinite power of suggestion, which 
give the supremely personal quality to his finest things; in short, what has 
been gained on the swings of simpler narration has been lost on the round- 
abouts of romantic atmosphere. This does not mean, of course, that Zhe Rover 
is a disappointment, merely because it is not quite, shall we say, in the Conrad 
‘‘tradition,” it is something better than even a successful experiment, and it 
certainly increases our respect for its author as a master of his craft ; but while 
it is a fine book, it is not ¢he book, the story that we, in the half-impudent, 
half noble fashion of admiring readers, have been expecting for so long. 

From Mr. Stribling, an American writer, I, for one, had been expecting — 
nothing, if only for the simple reason that I was not aware of his existence, 
but now that I have read his /omdoméo I shall expect a good deal. It is an admir- 
able combination of farce, satire and romance. The central figure is one, 
Thomas Strawbridge, a young American who travels in firearms, and comes to 
the new state of Rio Negro on the borders of Venezuela, a state that is being 
carved out of the neighbouring states by the energetic and tyrannical Dictator, 
General Fombombo. Strawbridge is a younger, and perhaps rather cleaner, 
member of the Babbitt family, who has a correspondence school philosophy 
of life, and a fondness for quoting popular American poets of business. In 
short, he is typical of the middle-class North American, while Fombombo 
and his subjects are typical Latin Americans. The resulting encounter produces 
some excellent double-edged satire, and for once North America, looking on 
at the comic opera politics of the South, does not have it all her own way by 
any means ; indeed, in the early chapters, in which Strawbridge is somewhat 
overdrawn, she comes off worst. How Strawbridge himself becomes a figure 
of romance, and succeeds in eloping with the ex-Dictator’s wife, cannot be told 
in this place, but it is all capital storytelling, in which the author walks along 

the tight-rope of semi-farcical romance with extraordinary ease. If he had not 
allowed himself some rather common-place satire in the early chapters, and had 
kept the book more strictly in one ‘‘ key” (the satire and romance are not quite 
blended—we begin with one and end with the other), he would have written a 
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little masterpiece in its own kind. As it is he has produced one of the most 
entertaining stories of the season. 

In Mr. Shane Leslie’s new book, there is a great deal more entertainment 
than story. He gives us the Ireland of the last fifty years before the War, and 
deals with the fortunes of one of the landed families. Sir Edward Deluce, a 
popular landlord, loses his seat in Parliament owing to the pressure of the 
Nationalists ; his eldest son runs away with his cousin’s wife, goes to Canada 
after her death, and is, we learn, finally killed in France ; Richard, the second 
son, with whom we spend most of our time, goes to Paris, turns Catholic and 
Nationalist, learns Gzelic, and wishes to devote his life to translating the old 
Irish literature, but in the end, somewhat unaccountably, commits suicide ; and 
Edwina, his niece, takes up sculpture, makes an absurd marriage and lives 
abroad. It is the usual “‘ fall of the House” story, which is by this time some- 
what too familiar, and, even apart from that, Mr. Leslie’s rambling narrative 
is full of faults. But the book is saved by the almost Meredithian fullness and 
brilliance of the actual scenes and dialogue, and we forget that the writer 
really ought to be telling a story when he is giving us what are, we imagine, 
his own memories thinly disguised. 

Earlier in the year, Mr. Powys brought out his first book of fiction, a volume 
containing three stories of rural life, entitled Zhe Left Leg. He has now followed 
this up with a short novel in a similar vein, though perhaps a little less man- 
nered in its narration. Mr. Powys is an original. His style is made up of very 
short direct sentences, built up into very short paragraphs; his manner is 
apparently simple and direct, but it is quite his own, though one of his favourite 
tricks, that of making his characters repeat either an action or a remark every 
time they are introduced, is, of course, very Dickensian. But anything less 
like the world of Dickens than this world that Mr. Powys shows us can hardly 
be imagined. Like most of his fellow authors, he is thoroughly depressed about 
rural life, but his depression results in stories that are like evil and perverted 
little folk or fairy tales. His people arecreatures somewhere between human beings 
and horrible and obscene little clockwork dolls. The stories themselves are not 


like any kind of life that most of us have ever seen or even imagined, but never- 


theless they have a life of their own. Whether Mr. Powys will keep in this 
convention he has made for himself remains to be seen ; there are already signs, 
in this new story, that he is modifying it; and the central character here, 
Mary Crowle, is different from all the others he has given us so far in being 
modelled, and not merely an outline. This volume is illustrated with a number 
of woodcuts by Mrs. Garnett, who has caught the spirit of her author very 
ly. 

o Dialike Mr. Powys and most modern novelists, Mr. Bohun Lynch has set 
himself the pleasant but not altogether simple task of describing happiness— 
sheer, unadulterated happiness. His hero, a fine fellow of forty, tells us of one 
perfect day, from the moment he awakes to the moment when his newly 


returned wife kicks out the candle at bed-time ; and during this day, there is 


everything that a normal man could wish for, every instinct is satisfied and 
every desire laid at rest ; love, art, sport, food, drink, there is everything to 
hand. Some persons might demand more, but most of us would be satisfied 
with the day that Mr. Lynch, with an abundance of happy little touches, 
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ROMAN PICTURES. By Percy Luspsock. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
FANCIES VERSUS FADS. By G. K. CHEesTerToN. Methuen. 6s. 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE. By Wilfranc Hubbard. Constable 
8s. 6d. 


TOGETHER. By Norman Dovucras. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 
THE DANCE OF LIFE. By Havetock Ettis. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


‘pele may not be mastered. Try as I will to compel these volumes into 
a not wholly irrational sequence, with easy and nimble transitions, I find 
it impossible to order the fortuitous. It is, no doubt, because they are really 
books, the expression of individual minds and experiences, that they refuse to be 
bound up in a simple definition and treated as complementary to one another. 

Mr. Percy Lubbock’s Roman Pictures shoud repeat the success which Karlham 
won a year ago. Pictures of life as it is lived or might be lived among the 
pilgrims and colonists in Rome, of more or less English speech—the publisher’s 
phrase describes it accurately, but does not, happily, attempt to brag of the 
‘ satisfaction ’ which the book gives. Bragging would be out of place, an injury 
to the delicacy of Mr. Lubbock’s observation and pencil, but it would be easier 
to say what the book is not if the publisher had blazoned the ‘jacket’ with an 
embroidery of what it is. I mean simply that it is difficult to fix its quality, and 
part of its interest for a reader will arise from his speculation upon the kind of 
book it is, and how it may be related to other kinds and traditions. As Sterne 
made a Sentimental Journey, so Mr. Lubbock has made a Sentimental Sojourn, 
and has refined the adjective past all offence by using much of the manner of 
Henry James. Pictures of magnificence, portraits of people freshly seen and 
sounded, air and light and place metaphorized, everything pondered and sub- 
tilized until it is brimful of meaning instead of resonant with emptiness—all is 
beautifully rendered in the tones which we learned to admire so many years ago. 
Mr. Lubbock has the material which his manner best suits, and the invention of 
England, or rather London, or rather Hampstead and Bloomsbury in Rome, is 
admirable. His observation, which has already been called delicate, is feminine 
in its alert responsiveness; he is cold to nothing, and so he has given us 
characters—a dozen, a score—of excellent humour and diversity. 

The difficulty of definition does not occur in Mr. Chesterton’s case, and the 
necessity too is wanting. Mancies Versus Fads, an Introduction and thirty short 
or long essays, who does not know what to expect, and want it all the same ? 
Spring is never the less welcome because we remember other springs, and these 
frequent essays of our chief humorist are no more or less tedious than the 
seasons. Wit and wisdom—the old collocation describes this essayist’s best 
characters. In the present collection there is a thread, ‘‘a slight enough thread,” 
uniting them all, for they are concerned with the follies of the serious, the 
dangers of the theorist ; and they find it easy to make the theorist ridiculous 
and ourselves happy. ‘‘ Such a scrap-book is not entirely scrappy ; and even 
to touch such things lightly we need something like a test. It is necessary to 
have in hand a truth to judge modern philosophies rapidly ; and it is necessary 
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to judge them very rapidly to judge them before they disappear.” Common- 

sense without timorousness, common-sense that is cousin to simplicity, in this 

Mr. Chesterton abounds. His other qualities, his humour, his fertility of 

grotesque invention, his obstinate loyalty toa past which death has purged, 

these follow the grand original energy of his mind. I need say no more to the 

ie of these pages, since two of the essays, the longest, have been printed 
ere. 

I welcome Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard’s Shadows on the Palatine, for he has 
revived the imaginary conversation and any reminder of Landor is pleasant 
even if it is risky. Certainly itis not presumptuous in Mr. Hubbard, who knows 
how to attempt the Landorian conversation without trying to imitate his inimit- 
ably grave and inimitably playful prose. Catallus, Herod Agrippa, Horace and 
Martial and a host of others, as living creatures or revisiting ghosts, talk here, 
lively and gaily and sometimes gravely, and Mr. Hubbard does indeed contrive 
to make them speak for us to hear, in words that we are willing enough to 
listen to. He has achieved moments of beauty. 

The interest of Mr. Norman Douglas’s Zogether is less precisely definable. 
He describes Alpine scenery, peasants, castles, his own family and ancestors, 
his pupil Mr. R., the idiots of Valduna—characters and diversities all slightly 
and pleasantly touched. Mr. Douglas writes easily. It is all prettily sketched, all 
humorous and unpretentious, and yet indexed with strangely full references. 
But even the index does not persuade you to treat the book with more serious- 
ness than the author intends. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis in ‘‘ Zhe Dance of Life,” cannot be treated with anything 
less than entire seriousness, though without a trace of solemnity. He is so 
limpid in style, so easy to read, so easy, apparently, to understand, that you 
may hardly pause to ask if you indeed do understand, until suddenly you find 
yourself murmuring: ‘‘ Still waters run deep.” It is a clear, profound depth. 
His theme, more or less precisely summed up in the ‘‘ Conclusion,” is that life 
is an art, or rather that art defines and expresses life. The preface declares the 
witness of ‘‘a classico-mathematical Renaissance . . . We are strictly correct 
when we regard not only life, but the universe, as a dance”; and the conclu- 
sion speaks more exactly of the identity of asthetic and morals, those twin aspects 
of one reality. He goes farther, ‘‘the practice of morals, we must ever remember, 
is not a matter of zsthetics; it is a matter of art’; and he devotes himself and 
his multitude of authors, ancient and modern, to support this. The esthetic 
sense itself attains the end aimed at by morality, since, although based like 
other instincts on egoism, it yet leads to no destructive struggles ; it possesses 
a specific quality, the power of enjoying things without being reduced to the 
need of possessing them. Morals, he perceives, is still concerned with the 
possessive instinct, not with the creation of beauty, but itis the task of zsthetics, 
often a slow and painful task, to see art as beauty. Mr. Ellis is all for expand- 
ing the narrow, for giving a broader basis to our private conceptions, and 
deflating our docile misconceptions of man’s relation to man and the universe. 
His chapter on the art of thinking is meant to show the same truth, the identity of 
different things, and the particular identity of artist and scientist. But I pausehere, 
and am ashamed to fumble thus with the pages which Mr. Havelock Ellis has 
been preparing for a score of years, and so innocently mishandle, the medi- 
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tations of a distinguished mind. 
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SOME AUTHORS. By Wa tter RateicH. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


THE CONTINUITY OF LETTERS. By J. C. Barttey. Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. 


PENCILLINGS. By J. MrippLeton Murry. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

ANTON TCHEHOV. By Wittram GerHarpI. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
GOETHE. By Benepetro Croce. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By GeratpiInEe Hopcson. Blackwell. 6s. 


HIS volume of papers on literature completes, so says its editor, the 

publication of Sir Walter Raleigh’s work in this field. It includes thirteen 
essays written between 1896, in places so diverse as a periodical called Cosmo- 
polis and the English Review, and on subjects so diverse as the first Marquess 
of Halifax and James McNeill Whistler. Without it, the work of its author 
would have been indeed incomplete, for he wrote too little in criticism ; and 
these studies are all solid and carefully wrought pieces of work. 

It was Raleigh’s foible to be human as well as a professor. He was not 
merely a don, he was also to some extent one of ‘ Henley’s young men’ ; and, 
as might be expected from that nurture, he delights in the richness and the 
vividness of the subjects he chooses. There is no tame moderation about him, 
nor is it required that a man should be moderate when he is writing about 
Boccaccio or Sir John Harington or that famous and joyous quarrel, the Battle 
of the Books. He cares less for the analysis of the qualities of a book than for 
any step which will lead him through the book to the man who wrote it. 
When he has taken this step, his pen quickens and he writes with more gusto. 
Thus, of Robert Burns: 


No sermon worth so much as a tallow dip has ever been preached on the life of 
Burns, but the mere story of his life is an enthralling drama, so painful, in spite of 
its scenes of joy and exultation, that the sadness of it tugs at the heartstrings, and 
it can hardly be read without tears. His long, arduous, over-tasked boyhood and 
youth were spent on the poor farms of Mount Oliphant and Lochlea, where he 
worked from sunrise to sunset like a galley-slave. Yet all the time the spirit of 
youth, which is the strongest thing in the world, kept holiday in his heart, and his 
pride was more than a match for his poverty. 


Similar in force and colour to this is his wholly brilliant picture of Boccaccio, 
man and work together; and his speech on Whistler makes as admirable a 
portrait of a strange individual as could be got into so short a space on such 
an occasion as a memorial banquet. 

Writing of this sort on literature is not so rare as, while one is reading 
Raleigh, one is inclined to suppose : it is good writing of this sort that is rare. 


i 


Indeed the first enthusiast who takes up his pen inclines to tread along this — 


path. But, to do so with success, one must have a good judgment of literature 
and something more besides : to attempt it otherwise is to run into the danger 
of gush and rhetoric. Raleigh had the something more besides, the love of 


a 
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mere character; and his essays, despite some rather affected turns of phrase, 
especially in the earlier ones, are good literature as well as good writing about 
literature. 

Mr. Bailey’s one affectation, if that be not too harsh a word to use, is in the 
title of his volume. Though he says that it ‘‘ represents a doctrine in which I 
profoundly believe and one which is several times insisted on in these essays” 
I have so far failed to discover any distinct meaning in it, other than the 
obvious truth that the fundamentals of poetry are the same at all times and in 
all places. But, this apart, he might almost be called ‘‘the plain man in 
letters.” Not in disparagement : for plainness here means lucidity, reasonable- 
ness, freedom from exaggeration and vagueness. Where can reasonableness be 
more valuable than in dealing with a subject that is not all reason? Let us by 
all means have Coleridge’s lightning-flashes of imagination ; but we must also 
have Arnold’s free and cool play of the intellect. Poetry, it is true, appeals to 
more than the intellect ; but the intellect should be, and can be, satisfied that 
it is not standing aside to allow the passage of an impostor. 

And Mr. Bailey is a follower of Arnold, who distinctly challenges comparison 
with his predecessor by an exhaustive and illuminating attempt to define what 
is meant by “‘the Grand Style.” He quarrels with Mr. Saintsbury, whose defi- 
nition, as he rightly says, would cover the speeches of Michael Finsbury and 
Mrs. Gamp. He goes further and quarrels with Arnold himself, whose argument, 
indeed, that the Homeric catalogues are in the ‘‘Grand Style” because they 
are “‘very good poetry indeed, poetry of the best class, zz that place’’ evades 
the question with almost naive ingenuity. With some of his own arguments it 
is quite possible to quarrel, as when he says that the Epilogue to Asolando is 
“too eager, too restless, too unmusical, its discords are as yet too unresolved” 
for it to be in the ‘‘ Grand Style.” But when he quotes first ‘‘ Open afresh 
your round of starry folds” and the Ode to Maza and appeals to the reader to 
decide whether the first does not fail and the second qualify in the competition, 
he uses the method of comparison admirably and altogether in Arnold’s manner. 
Mr. Bailey is, perhaps, best on these general subjects. His papers on “‘ Life 
and Art in English Poetry ” and on ‘‘ Poetry and Commonplace” are exceed- 
ingly valuable displays of the constructive intelligence. The next best is that 
in which he applauds the information and deplores the judgments contained in 
Professor Harper’s Life of Wordsworth. 

Mr. Murry’s Pencillings, all but a few of them, appeared in Zhe Times under 
_ the guise of a weekly literary causerie. Now Mr. Murry has many gifts as a 
critic, but lightness of touch is not among them, Give him a subject, and he 
goes after the key to it with the furious and uplifted tenacity of a terrier digging 
in a rabbit warren. Give him the key and he will be impressively eloquent on 
the significance of the treasures it is to unlock. But disport himself he cannot. 
In an essay on ‘‘Grammar” he explains that his first acquaintance with the 
subject sprang from having to parse a badly written couplet by Scott, in which 
the word ‘‘ptarmigan” occurs. This settled in his mind some connection between 
the bird and the study. He continues : 


But I should dearly love to ask other little boys, with sad and studious faces, 
““ What is grammar?” to ask my question in a tone quite different from that of the 
examiner, to make it a matter of confidence, a secret between ourselves. For little 
boys have not—thank heaven—learned the detestable habit of abandoning their 
souls to a block of paper. Probably I should have to lead the way. I would observe 
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quite casually: ‘‘1 think it’s a kind of bird.” If I said ptarmigan it would sound 
like a secret society. It would be too exciting, and produce bad dreams. I wonder 
what he would reply. The pessimism that is the Sancho Panza to my romanticism 
whispers unkindly : ‘‘ The science of Language.”” Good Lord! 


One’s first instinct is to make a phrase about the gambols of an elephant. 
But the image is not exact. This is the secretary-bird attempting to splash in 
the basin where the sparrows bathe. Several of these papers contain acute and 
suggestive criticism ; but they are all warped by the effort to achieve a light 
touch, which is not within Mr. Murry’s range. 

Mr. Douglas Ainslie, not this time directly by his own hand, but by the 
medium of Miss Emily Anderson, continues his series of translations of the 
works of Signor Benedetto Croce. No better subject than Goethe for analysis 
by this very acute critical sense could possibly have been found. Signor Croce 
says that: 


The following pages are addressed especially to Italian readers, but on account 
of the method which they pursue may be welcome to those readers in general who 
feel a certain repugnance for the usual ‘‘Goethe literature.” This literature, like our 
own ‘‘Dante literature,” is abundant to excess, but, even more than the latter, on the 
one hand, it amuses itself with trifles and futile curiosities, on the other hand, as it is 
not governed by clear ideas, it endeavours to solve problems which are incorrectly 
set, it confuses artistic consideration with psychology or practice, complicates what is 
simple, and strangely exaggerates and disturbs the proportions of the truth. 


Not governed by clear ideas! It is the peculiar fate of Goethe to be handled 
almost always by critics who seem incapable of forming clear ideas, let alone 
of governing themselves by them. Not so is Signor Croce, who preserves him- 
self from the common error that Goethe could do nothing wrong, and that 
when his work appears to be imperfect it is necessarily of a higher and abstruser 
excellence. Nothing could be better or more to the point than his analysis 
of the want of unity which distinguishes all Goethe’s more extended works, 
and his criticism of Werther, which he describes as ‘‘a vaccination fever rather 
than a real malady,” is of the first order of criticism. We must be grateful for 
the translation of this essay. It lights up a dark subject, which has been dark- 
ened by all Goethe’s critics—the first of them, of course, being Goethe himself. 

Admirers of Mr. Gerhardi’s admirable novel Futility will probably find them- 
selves a little disappointed by his study of the work of Anton Tchehov. He has 
borrowed from Mr. Middleton Murry a carefully contrived plan for the con- 
struction of such a book ; but perhaps he would have done better to have evolved 
a plan of his own. This essay rambles a good deal, and though one profits 
from the comments Mr. Gerhardi throws out by the way, one does not feel at 
the end that one has been given away any clear or prolonged glance into the 
centre of Tchehov’s work. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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Il 
HALI MEIDENHAD. Re-edited by Dr. Furnivat. 12s. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE AND PASSION OF CHRIST. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE D’EvVELyn, Ph.D. 20s. 


THE WHEATLEY MS. Edited by Maset Day, M.A. 30s. E.E.T.S. 
Milford. 


THE PLAYS OF ROSWITHA. Edited by CuristopHer St. JOHN. 5s. 


PEARL. Edited by Sir I. Gottancz. 7s. 6d. The Medieval Library. 
Chatto & Windus. 


OLD ENGLISH POETRY. Translations into alliterative verse with notes 
by J. Duncan Spaetn. Princeton University Press. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


THE CHIEF MIDDLE ENGLISH POETS. Selected poems newly rendered 
and edited by Jessiz L. Weston. Harrap 10s. 6d. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. Translated into Modern English by G. C. Ricnarps. 
BLACKWELL. 5s. 


ROBERT GREENE. Conny-catching, last part, 1592 : a disputation betweene 
a hee conny-catcher and a she conny-catcher, 1592. 


HENRIE CHETTLE. Kind Harte’s Dream, 1592, and WILLIAM KEMP 
NINE DAIES WONDER, 1600. Bodley Head Quartos. 3s. 


S these books were originally written for the sake of their contents, they 

may be judged for themselves, but as they have been republished for other 
than their literary value, they may be also judged as examples of the art and 
science of editing. This, if it can be called a science, has been nowadays so 
brought to perfection that as far as collation of MSS., discovery of sources, 
notice of variants go, we expect nothing less than perfection ; though we may 
‘marvel at the minute care and accuracy which the editor has of necessity 
employed. We notice that such patient toil seems particularly congenial, like 
other forms of research work, to women. The E.E.T.S. publications have for 
years been of the highest standard, and one wonders that a society doing such 
absolutely indispensable work for history, linguistics and literature, should be 
pressed for lack of subscribers, as their advertisement states. A complete collec- 
tion of their two hundred and seventy volumes would provide interesting 
reading for a life time. 

One of the volumes under review, Hali Meidenhad, has no literary value. 
As composed in praise of virginity in its cruder and more practical aspects 
only, it treats of the most remote element in medieval christianity. It may 
however have made good propaganda among those blind to the spiritual aspect 
_of virginity ; and the convent life reflected in it suggests that these were intended 
for its audience. Its present interest is linguistic. 

The Wheatley MS. is a religious miscellany discovered in 1917. It contains 
some interesting matter; and, being mostly in the East Midland dialect, and 
dated about 1400, is easy to read. Besides three new short poems it contains an 
- Orison on the Passion which has been found in many MSS., but, curiously, has 
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never been printed, in spite of its beauty. Thus it goes in slightly modernised 
spelling :— 

Jesu that hast me deré bought 

Write now ghostly in my thought 

That I may with devotion 

Think upon thy passion. 


For if my heart be hard as stone, 

Yet may thou ghostly write thereon 

With nailés and with spearé keen 

So shall the letters well be seen. 
This theme or fancy is carried out with characteristically medizval persistence 
for 19 stanzas, which thus make a complete poem. Thereafter the poem 
wobbles to and fro, wavers, and hardly totters home. The Prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin, a piece of erotic mysticism, is also delightful. Both poems are ina simple 
octosyllabic metre without alliteration which the authors could hande. The rest 
of the poems are not, like so much 14th century verse, merely word frames, fitted 
with rime and alliteration, as a man builds a stained glass window, but do have 
rime schemes which at least make it impossible for an author, even for the 
medizval one using a mass of common material, and riming Dido with Helen 
(Dideyne-Heleyne) to say what he wants. The prose Life of Adam and Eve is 
not quite new to print, but has not been hitherto very accessible. It represents a 
Latin original, which certainly Milton had read. For in it lightbearer (Lucifer) 
is not seen falling from heaven, but describing his fall; also it contains several 
prophecies for Milton to get hints from for his one great prophecy ; and of these 
one is by Michael to Seth of Christ’s coming. 

The Meditations are likewise easy to read, being in South Midland dialect, and 
of date about 1400. It is an easy mark for a critic, having no beginning or end ; 
no unity, no order, and being 20 times as long as the limit Poe set for lyric 
poems. It probably contains no expression peculiar to its author, yet one can- 
not call the poem a museum. The author chose a subject that coud not fail 
any poet of his sincerity, knowledge of other treatments of his theme, with the 
taste shown in his borrowings from Hampole and Hugo of St. Victor; and its’ 
octosyllabic couplets prove his taste and sincerity both. 

The Plays of Roswitha have a distinctive interest from their date (10th century). | 
For themselves they are tedious. The interest which they have in life is second- 
hand, necessarily, because not based on the authoress’ own experience. So, 
indeed, must we all live ; we cannot always be experimenting, but so, too, can 
we not create drama ; because drama requires the depiction of more individualism 
than any other form of literature; but to Roswitha’s view of life, any large 
degree thereof is wickedness, and consequently the emperors, generals, etc., 
who oppose and torture the Christians are simply not human. There may well 
be enough variety of conduct inside the limits set by Roswitha’s principle 
to make a play of (as Maeterlinck has made a play of blind men), but Roswitha’s 
plays do not depict any varieties of religious experience or life at all. Her 
characters are not nameworthy even (though named from her sources), they are 
really ‘‘ virgin,” ‘‘tyrant” ‘‘ executioner,” and they depict no development. If 
conversion happens, it does so immediately, otherwise the virgin resists 
violently to the death, and is martyred. 4 

Were it not for the English sonnet, proof might be needed that a poet may 
weave patterns, and yet be sincere. Pear/, not to mention so much other medizeval 
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poetry, proves it so. It is founded on an elaborate rime scheme, and on allitera- 
tion as well. It links the future of English poetry to its past (its author was 
contemporaneous with Chaucer and Langland) and uses both their methods, and 
for this reason it is far harder reading than either, clarity being for the author 
on these lines impossible. But in recompense we have a fullness of fervour, 
a compactness of expression, a height of colour, a tensity that could not be com- 
passed by Chaucer’s methods, but is characteristic of old English alliterativeverse, 
and requires, for perfect success, an inflected language. As it seems agreed 
that Pearl, Clearness and The Green Knight are all by one author (probably 
philosophic Strode), it is time that Strode’s Poetical Works had a place in our 
libraries. He is a far greater poet than Gower, Oceleve or Lydgate. 

It may be that Chaucer is really the father of what we call in general terms 
English literature. His use of rime has entirely prevailed over alliteration ; his 
aristocratic attitude largely so. But the other strain of Pearl had a very noble 
ancestry, and though it never produced work as attractive as Chaucer’s, yet in 
his age it gave us Langland and Strode’s poems, Aing Horn and Havelok. It 
first re-appeared after the conquest in Layamon, and before that it had been 
the lord of English poetry : add too that the characteristics of the strain are the 
characteristics we boast of, and piety demands that we do not forget the com- 
posers in that kind and quality. Mr. Spaeth’s volume is intended for students, 
and it offers therefore no true criterion of his Anglo-Saxon poetry, because had he 
considered only the value and interest of his selection, he would have made it 
more attractive. It is nearly half composed of Beowulf, which one might 
buy complete by itself, and while it gives plenty of Cynewulf, it gives less than one 
would like, which is every line certainly or doubtfully attributed to him ; but 
it contains the beautiful Phenix entire. To translate these poems would of 
course take a great poet, and we expect nothing more than that they be read- 
able. But we hardly get this. The alliterative Anglo-Saxon measure had the 
notable merit of getting a variety of effects, since the accentuation was so 
variable and the position and number of the alliterated syllables. Mr. Spaeth’s 
versions are too full of dactyls, through his abundant use of particles. These 
little intrusive imps are hard to keep out, but spoil the processional dignity of 
the narrative, and get between the legs of combatants when they battle. His lines 
have often virtually only three accented syllables, so that for two reasons his 
measure is too quick. 

Miss Weston’s volume is a very noble one, 400 pages of double columns 
of print, big enough to read comfortably. It gives a selection of middle English 
poetry of every kind, that is not alliterative, from Layamon (the exception) 
1200 onwards to about 1400; chiefly she gives long poems, or laudably long 
selections from poems too long for admission complete, and quite rightly 
because it is the poems of compass that are most characteristic of any age. 
Nor could her choice be bettered. Every type is here ; Layamon and Barbour 
and chronicles for history ; Saints’ lives; Romance, didactic, religious and lyrical, 
and of the various types of Romance, Arthurian, Breton lai, English chivalric, 
Oriental, fairy tale, every strain of their origin is represented, every cycle 
except the Carlovian, and each by an attractive example. Miss Weston has 
modernised all the poems (if one is to understand that she herself has done so, 
it is a remarkable feat) and not impoverished them more than is inevitable. 
Only thus could she make available to the general reader the treasures of 
middle English verse. Treasures indeed one can call them. The flower of the 
age of English narrative. 
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More’s Utopia is hard to treat of without treading on politics, because the 


keynote of its whole system of government and social policy is communism. — 


Present-day communists are therefore likely to take More on their side, and 
individualists to disregard him altogether as a bookish theoretician. One has 
always felt Plato to be something of one. This, however, a public man of 
Henry VIII's reign could not be. More served on an Embassy when about 30, 
and was later appointed by Henry to be chancellor, though he can never have 


been a Court favourite. The individualist view may not be right. On the other 


hand there is a touch of comedy, of conscious absurdity in the names, and in 
some things in the book, which a man even as shy as More would hardly 
have written had he been really enchanted with Plato’s vision. I conceive him 
to have felt that individualism is good, communism is good—he was a catholic 
humanist, but society must chose between them. And as he lived in an age 


of excessive individualism (amongst those whom social position made free ot 


practise it) so by contrast he showed the advantages of communism. Psycho- 
logically his position is quite sound. Unlike some modern Utopiasts, he perceives 
that no system of government can abolish misery and cruelty, only achange of 
heart, because it is due to the subjection of man by man. And so far the book 
has a lesson for us ; the problem of giving subordination a moral basis stares 
us in the face, and we must answer it. But situated as we are we have to consider 
above all else self defence ; and about this matter More has no message for us. 
His Utopians employ secret service agents to make quarrels among their enemies 
and mercenaries to protect themselves. The translation is very well done, and 
the editing also. 

The attractiveness of the two Bodley-Head editions depends, on what one 
must admit the E. E. T. volumes regularly lack, namely, fine printing; a 
comely type, legible by moonlight, and devoid of fallals (whatever their 
scientific name may be) which would harmonise perhaps with the text of any 
Elizabethan poem, or prose work touched with euphuism, or Nashe’s fantastic 
word juggling, but not with Will Kemp’s plain account of the Morris which 


he danced for a bet from London to Norwich; neither with Greene and — 


Chettle’s Aind-Harte nor Greene’s Coney-Catching pamphlet. None of these 
have any literary value, except that Coney-Catching contains an embryonic 
novel of contemporary life. 


These volumes form an interesting and thorough contrast to the Mediaeval — 


ones above. Kemp with dignity describing his dance only because others have 
made lying ballads about it, Greene describing the London pickpockets whose 
shamelessness is self-respect and alluding to their threatened revenge upon 
him, are characteristic of the modern world, where there is no accepted morality, 
or recognised evaluation of behaviour. A world engaged in collecting the data 


and finding extraordinary interest in varieties of conduct ; each person whether 


pickpocket, professional dancer, journalistic ordramatichack (Greeneand Chettle) 
standing on his dignity, confident in the value of his own performance and 
rectitude, expressing hatred and contempt of others, with affectation of principle, 
but in reality on quite personal grounds. A world less prudent than our own, but 
morally little more chaotic. Where, as each person had to solve his moral 
problems alone, unassisted by an agreed standard, individualism so flourished 
that the veriest dramatic hack could reproduce Shakespeare. Delineate a galaxy 
of individual portraits, the like of which exists nowhere else’in literature. 


FRANCIS BURROWS 
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THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL 
BANNERMAN, G.C.B. In Two Volumes 42s. By J. A. SPENDER. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, Volume IJ. By JosEpH FaRINGTON, R.A. 
Hutchinson 21s. 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES, 1894-1901. By Sir J. 
RENNELL Ropp. Edwin Arnold & Co., 21s. 


THINGS I KNOW. By Wit1aM LE QueEvux. Eversleigh, Nash & Grayson, 
12s. 6d. 


R. J. A. SPENDER has done his work well and his two fat volumes, 

considering they deal with the political history of 40 strenuous years, are 
not unduly distended, but it is a pity that he so often makes the mistake of 
departing from the safe path of chronological order. Nothing is more fatal to 
coherent exposition. 

In politics Time is the final court of appeal and its judgment is already clear. 
C.B’s place (one may be forgiven for using the initials as Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman himself apologised for the length of his name) is assured. The man 
was pre-eminently a statesman as opposed to the politician. It was astonishing 
how badly he at times could manage to speak, and, well as they read, hisspeeches 
gained nothing in delivery. He had not a strong voice, and owing to defective 
sight his reliance on notes was only too obvious. The platform did not suit him, 
nor did its methods appeal, and when his great chance came as leader of the 
opposition to Mr. Balfour in the days of an earlier fiscal controversy, he dis- 
appointed his followers. 

A more vigorous attack might have hastened the victory; but it may be doubted 
whether the result would have been so conclusive. The House, after the 
khaki election, was a difficult one to address, and he had a restive team to drive, 
many of them quite sure they could have done the thing much better themselves. 
The first-class brains of those days regarded him as negligible, while Mr. Balfour 
treated him with careless discourtesy,and thereseemed something like a deliberate 
attempt to belittle his position. But the C.B.in the hour of Victory was a 
different story, and his opponent in a less subservient House was firmly put in 
his place. ‘‘ Enough of this foolery ” appealed not merely to the Liberal benches, 
and gave Mr. Balfour a hint he was quick to take. In the words of Lord 
Morley, with whom he was not entirely in sympathy, ‘His ascendancy of the 
House of Commons has never been surpassed.” eth 

Campbell Bannerman’s great triumph was his granting of a constitution 
to South Africa. It placed him for ever among the elect. It was received with 
- the most bitter hostility. Even the faithful were startled. Was it not losing by 
the ballot box what we had won through the War? 
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Such a risk only a big man could have taken; but it was a risk based on 


prescience and not on chance and justified to the full by its results. The tragedy — 


of C. B’s life was that of so many public men—he got to the top too late. 
His health was broken, and he lost the companionship which meant so much 


to him, but he lived long enough to leave his mark on History. Of all his 


predecessors he most resembled the first, not merely in his political outlook but 
in his essential geniality. A Walpole chastened by the Shorter Catechism. No 
one was more human. Like Walpole, he liked good food and talking about it. 
That he should have got on with King Edward was only natural, but he also 
found favour of Queen Victoria, and managed to retain the affection of the 
Duke of Cambridge to the end. His personal charm would have carried him far, 
even without his strenght of character. As it was, it did him no harm, a fact 
that our public men, in an age of hustle, might well take to heart. 

I confess when I first heard that the Farington diary was to be published in 
book form I doubted whether the whole would be as good as the parts. Enter- 
taining as it was from day to day one felt it might prove rather scrappy in bulk. 
The first volume was a complete answer, and the second is in every way as 
entertaining. The editing is very well done, but I confess I do not like the 
captions. What is suitable for a newspaper may be quite out of place in a 


dignified volume, nor are they always accurate. So well known a case as © 


Peltier’s should hardly be described as ‘‘ a forgotten libel on Napoleon.” Edwin 
James did not forget it when forty years later he persuaded a jury to acquit Dr. 
Bernard of conspiracy against the next Napoleon, largely by stealing Macintosh’s 
peroration. Such headings as ‘‘ Paul the Coward Emperor,” ‘‘ The Duchess and 
the Dominie,” ‘‘ Pistols for Two” almost suggest the Cinema. 

The account of Paris after the Peace of Amiens is full of interest. War in those 
days did not leave behind it so terrible a legacy of mutual hate. It was an affair 
of soldiers, and civilians, within certain limits, were left alone. It is a humiliating 
reflection that Lord Cochrane’s famous secret, said to be a mild form of poisoned 


gas, was rejected then and again during the Crimean War, on the ground of its” 


inhumanity, and though Fulton had invented the submarine it came to nothing, 
perhaps because it could only go at three miles an hour under water and was 
dependent on the currents for progression, fortunately for us inasmuch as ‘‘he 
lets one of these machines go in a direction to touch the bottom of the hull of the 
vessel: off goes the piece and the vessel is sent into the air. The boat can be 
kept under water 8 hours at a time...... he has also a means of obtaining light.” 
At any rate the French and English seem to have met on very friendly terms, 
and Farington sees at the ‘* Thulleries”” in Napoleon’s apartments two busts of 
Nelson and Charles James Fox. The French inns are found very unsatisfactory 
and the food complained of generally by Fuseli, who seems to have been of a 
bilious habit ; and of their architecture we read ‘‘ In their public buildings there 
are few examples in which a neglect of it (propriety) is not seen. Parts that are 
beautifully designed lose their importance and eftect from having disproportioned 
and often ill applied ornaments placed upon them.” This was written in the days 
of coaching inns and Georgian architecture—since when .Waterloo has been 
avenged, at any rate in these two particulars. As was to be expected, we hear a 
» good deal of the New Academy. Poor West’s appointment as historical painter 

to the King was not without its drawbacks. The other artists were jealous, and 
he always declared he lost money by the Royal connection. Then the Royal 
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favour was somewhat capricious. The Queen did not like him because of his 
American origin and undoubtedly influenced George III. 
There is a tragic passage : 

When at Windsor, West did not desire as usual to have an audience of the King 
but went to the Chapel and so placed himself that the King must see him so that if 
his Majesty desired it he might send for him, but no message came. He alse went 
upon the terrace, but the King did not notice him. 


and cruellest blow of all 
The Queen and Princess Elizabeth dzd in a slight manner. 

There is an amusing account of an arbitration between Copley and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull. The artist wanted £1,800 for a family group, which the baronet 
thought excessive. The artist won, possibly because Copley junior, afterwards 
Lord Lyndhurst, appeared for him ; but one cannot help a certain sympathy with 
Sir Edward, who strongly objected to ‘‘his two former wives being introduced 
into the sky” whereas he had desired them to have been placed in the background. 

Though it is a commonplace of to-day to compare every diary with Pepys, 
nothing could be less like those intimate self revelations than this respectable 
record. Mr. Greig makes the claim ‘‘ without the least thought of placing 
Farington on the same level of literary expression.” This is indeed a hard saying. 
There never was a less literary writer than Pepys. It is precisely his happy 
illiteracy that gives the diary its unique charm. The only thing the two have in 
common is the secret of their success. They make us see the things transacted— 
and as Carlyle wrote ‘‘this, alas, of all considerations is the one that ‘ dignity of 
history ’ least thinks of.” 

I confess I have not read Sir Rennell Rodd’s first volume, but if is half as good 
as his second, I wish I had. Soczal and Diplomatic Memories gives us an 
account from both aspects of the English occupation of Egypt written from the 
inside, yet with an admirable discretion. It is refreshing to read to-day a chapter 
of English history of which we may legitimately be proud, and which reminds 
us how much this country owes to the type of administrator of whom Lord 
Cromer was a supreme example. The author draws a most admirable picture of 
his Chief,and although he was not altogether in sympathy with Lord Kitchener, 
he makes that strange personality a very intriguing study. Like all in authority he 
came into conflict with Mr. Wilfred Blunt. Incidentally he disproves the legend 
that it was that contentious poet who saved Arabi. On the contrary the whole 
matter had already been settled. Arabi was to be deported and his life spared 
without a trial—when Blunt interposed and upset the arrangement. When Arabi 
was allowed toreturn there was some apprehension he might be a source of 
unrest, but ‘‘ Arabi himself never ceased to discourse on the benefits of British 
fleas. he deplored the manner in which the British were misunderstood and 
calumniated, for already-in 1891 he perceived the spirit which was gaining 
strength.” A small instance, but very typical of the English method at its best. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of the book is the account of the Mission 
to King Menelik at the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. It was an expedition 
full of romance and not without danger, and, like so many of the author’s eflorts, 

completely successful. ; 

Mr. Le Queux is alleged to have written 118 novels, and after reading 7/iings 
I Know it seems quite possible. His admirers will no doubt enjoyit all immensely. 

- Weare told he has travelled far and wide, but Tarascon is surely his spiritual 


home. 
CHARTRES BIRON 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOS- 
OPHY AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD.—SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
By C. D. Broap. 16s. SCIENTIFIC METHOD. By A. D. Ritcuie. 
10s. 6d. PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES. ByC. G. June. 25s. CHAR- 
ACTER AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. By J. H. vAN DER Hoop. 
10s. 6d. CONFLICT AND DREAM. By W. H. R. RIVERs. 
Kegan Paul. I[2s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RELATIVITY. By A. EINSTEIN and others. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. By T. P. Nunn. University of 
London Press. 6s. 


SUPERNORMAL FACULTIES IN MAN. By EuGENE Osty. Methuen. 
15s. 


HAT is science? According to the metapsychists, and many others, a 
language: a suitable vocabulary and a sufficient stress upon the analogies 
implied by a misuse of words already endorsed with a precise significance can 
convert an emotional appeal into scientific arguments. (Et peut-on dire quun 
objet nexiste pas, quand on lappelé Q ? would serve them as a motto.) 
According to Mr. Ritchie, in Sczentific Method, science is the process of explor- 
ing the eternal world, a definition upon which he seems to pride himself. This, 
if any particular meaning were to be attached to it, would exclude psychology 
and the allied sciences, and would also, as far as I can see, include magic in 
all its many modes, since, whether you study storms in the belief that they are 
mechanically connected with certain conditions of pressure and temperature 
or, on the other hand, that they are the stock-in-trade of Lapland witches you 
are equally exploring the external world. The title of Mr. Ritchie’s book, how- 
ever, and much else in it, implies that science is a particular method of 
enquiry, and that would seem to be the most helpful way of regarding it. 
Science is, in fact, a method of investigating a limited class of problems, and 
it has the supreme merit that, for these problems, it works. It is not the 
only method, for in Galileo’s time the method was an appeal to Aristotle and 
anthropomorphic analogy, while in our times the theosophists have obtained, 
by clairvoyance, certain information about such problems as the structure of 
the atom, which, unfortunately, modern science has been unable to confirm. 
Considerable interest, then, attaches to the question as to what the method 
really is, and why it works, and there are to-day many thinkers occupying 
themselves with what is, in effect, a very fascinating enquiry. I should add, 
perhaps, that, as far as my experience goes, this fascination is not felt by the 
great experimenters who advance science, for they preserve in the face of the 
philosophers a polite attitude which thinly veils their complete indifference, an 
attitude which may be compared to that of a competent and experienced mother 
in the face of what is known, I believe, as a social worker. 
The problems of the scientific method, of the scope of logic and of reasoning 
in general, of the nature of the mind and its functions, and kindred matters, are 
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dealt with in a series of books which is now appearing. Zhe International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method is under the general editorship 
of Mr. C. K. Ogden, who used to edit the Cambridge Magazine. Well over 
thirty volumes are announced, of which something approaching half have been 
issued, mostly original works, but a few, such as Wittgenstein’s Zractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus and Jung’s book now before me, translations from cele- 
brated works by foreign authors. Of those which have already been published 
one of the most widely interesting is Dr. Broad’s Sczentific Thought. I have reason 
to remember his former book, Perception, Physics and Reality, for | was reading 
it for review, in Sweden, when the war broke out. The author, who claims 
that his book precipitated the conflict, may like to have this additional piece of 
evidence. 

Dr. Broad opens encouragingly by claiming merit on the ground that he has 
not written about certain speculations because he does not understand them. 
**A philosopher who regards ignorance of a scientific theory as a sufficient 
reason for not writing about it cannot be accused of a complete lack of origi- 
nality, as a study of recent philosophical literature will amply prove.” His 
book has, generally speaking, the virtues that are here implied : even when we 
do not follow the author we agree that he follows himself, and is moving in 
a definite direction, whereas many writers on such subjects merely expand in 
all directions with a loud noise, like a body of compressed gas suddenly burst- 
ing its receptacle. After an introduction in which he argues engagingly that 
critical philosophy is worthy of attention, he proceeds to discuss the problems 
of space, time and motion, particularly as they concern the applied mathema- 
tician. A welcome feature is the exposition, all too brief as it is, of Dr. ite- 
head’s novel Principle of Extensive Abstraction, which seems destined to have 
a great influence on mathematical idealism, if I may so call it. Among Dr. 
Broad’s many problems is that of the meaning of the uniformly flowing time 
postulated by Newton. The view put forward is that a judgment of equal 
intervals of time is inherent in the mind, and that this judgment is corrected 
by an appeal to the laws of motion. The opinion of such experienced and 
historically learned mathematicians as Professor Plummer and Dr. Silberstein 
is that the time scale is chosen more or less arbitrarily so as to simplify our 
equations. I gather that Dr. Broad is only partially in agreement with this, 
which, from the purely logical point of view, seems to me well established. I 
mention the point not for discussion here, which is obviously inappropriate, 
but as an example of Dr. Broad’s themes. 

The treatment of the fundamental conception of mathematical physics, which 
occupies the first half of the book, naturally involves a prolonged discussion 
of the theories of relativity. This is ably carried out, with a strict economy of 
mathematical symbolism. Now that the fundamental arguments of relativistic 
mechanics are made a matter of logical necessity by most philosophers, and ex- 
plained as so inevitable, it seems somewhat strange that the need of some such 
method of approach never struck them before. In the second half of his book 
Dr. Broad passes on to discuss the relation between external objects and our 
concepts of them, or the theory of sense. He utters some rather startling 
pronouncements on thefunctions of vision, claiming that solidity and distance are 
direct visual perceptions, and not qualities created by tactile and other experience. 

This is all verydisturbing to disciples of Berkeley, and seems difficult to reconcile 
withwhat we know of physiological optics. I do not speak very definitely, because 
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Dr. Broad rather hedges on the subject. He has embellished his book, mon 
cantabrigiense, with many quotations from Alice in Wonderland, but not with» 
this one which, probably owing to my inexperience in matters philosophical, 
often came into my head while I was reading this part of his book. ** Never 
imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what it might appear to others that 
what you were or might have been was not otherwise than what you had been” 
would have appeared to them to be otherwise.” Nevertheless I commend the 
book heartily to those who cultivate this field. | 

Mr. Ritchie seems to be constantly leading up to some. important point and” 
hen leaving his reader. I do not like his physiological optics. What does 
‘‘Given favourable conditions oureyes .. . . are by no means easily deceived” 
mean except that when the eye is successful it does not fail? If it be intended” 
to imply that it is at all difficult to deceive the eye in respect of all the judg- 
ments which Mr. Ritchie cites it is misleading, as the standard optical illusions” 
of, for instance, Miiller, Lyer, Poggendorf, Zéllner and others, show. I wish” 
that he or Dr. Broad had, when discussing vision, mentioned the apparent size: 
of the harvest moon, the apparent shape of the heavenly vault and kindred 
phenomena, which seems to me relevant, but difficult for them to explain. 5 

Dr. Rivers, was, to use the words of that master of style, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, ‘‘a really great swell.” He went for a three weeks cruise with Mr. 
Bennett on his yacht, and died soon after. The publishers seem to wish these 
facts to be known, so I give them what publicity I can. Conflict and Dream is 
not one of the author’s best books. I would not give this judgment on my 
unaided responsibility, as I am too little acquainted with what a book of this” 
kind is supposed to do, but I have consulted experts who confirm it. Dr. Jung’s” 
book is a standard work on psycho-analysis now presented in an English dress, - 
and Dr. van der Hoop’s book, now also translated, is a critical exposition of 
the work of Freud and Jung. 

Two books which have recently appeared on the theory of relativity really 
demand notice, for neither of them falls into that class of popular books on the - 
subject of which Dr. Broad scornfully says that they are ‘‘either definitely 
wrong or also so loosely expressed as to be dangerously misleading.” The 
Principles of Relativity is a collection of original memoirs, translated into 
English, including Einstein’s paper of 1905, which first formulated the special 
theory, and his classical papers on the general theory ; certain relevant extracts 
from the writings of H. A. Lorentz; and papers by Minkowski and Weyl. 
The book is invaluable to serious students of the subject, but it is not accessible 
to the mathematically indigent. Dr. Nunn’s book is a really excellent simplifi- 
cation of the papers of Einstein in the above collection—it appeals particularly 
to readers midway in mathematics: between the average man for whom the 
many popular expositions are intended, and the specialist who can read the 
original papers unaided. It does fill a gap. . 
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